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Tuoss European archeologists, who 
distinguish the ages of stone, bronze, 
and iron as the three great phases in the | 
development of the human race, are 
' more and more supported by the results 
of recent investigations ; and it is chiefly 
the discovery of the remains of lacustrian 
habitations, or villages built on piles in 
the lakes of Switzerland, Italy, and Ger- 
many, which has of late served to con- | 
firm their suppositions. In some of these | 
localities the upper layer of the lake-bed | 
contains many tools and implements of | 
bronze, while the lower is entirely desti- 
tute of metal and belongs exclusively 
to the stone age. Other villages were 
built at a period when bronze predomi- 
nated; and, finally, in the last stage of | 
lacustrian life, we see the iron, that great 
lever of improvement, superseding the 
bronze. - The examination of ancient 
burial places in Denmark, Germany, and 
other countries of Europe had previous- 
ly led to similar results. But the transi- 
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| tion from stone to bronze is very sudden, 


and can therefore hardly be considered 
as the consequence cf slow and gradual 
development: it appears far more na- 
tural to suppose that the use of pure 
copper preceded that of a compound 


| metallic substance like bronze. 


Copper articles, indeed, have been 


| found in Europe, but not in sufticient 
| numbers to constitute a copper age; and 
|in order to account for this remarkable 


circumstance, it has been supposed that 


| bronze was introduced in Europe by 
|some conquering people from Asia, at a 


time when stone articles only were used 
in Europe. 

The Europeans, in a similar manner, 
introduced iron in America, where the 
use of that metal was unknown before 
their arrival.* Yet, there may have 
been a copper age in Europe, and Euro- 
peans may have found out the secret of 
making bronze, a discovery which was 
probably made at different periods and 


* No reliable facts, at least, have come to light, 
which would lead to a different view. Molina states 
in his “History of Chili,” that there exist in the 
Chilian language particular Words signifying iron, 
weapons of iron, working in iron, and smith; but he 
prudently draws no definite conclusion from this cir- 


cumstance. 
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by different races of people. When the 
art of converting copper into a much 
brighter and harder substance by alloy- 
ing it with a certain quantity of tin be- 


* 4s . | 
came known, the existing implements 


and weapons of the first-named metal | 
grew less in value, and it is natural to 
suppose that they were used in the for- 
mation of bronze. In this manner the 
scarcity of copper implements in Europe 
may be explained. 

In North America there really existed 
something like a copper age. Copper, in 
the shape of axes, chisels, bracelets, 
beads, and other ornaments, has been 
found in the ancient mounds of the 
western States and elsewhere; yet it does 
not appear that the copper, from which 
these articles are made, was previously 
subjected to any metallurgic process; 
for they seem to have been brought into 
the required shape simply by hammer- 
ing pieces of native copper. This the 
Aborigines doubtless obtained from the 
southern shore of Lake Superior, where 
the traces of their rude mining opera- 
tions are still to be seen. 

It is, however, my chief object in this 
sketch to point out how the different 
ages run into each other, or rather how 
the use of stone was continued during 
the bronze period and even that of iron. | 





The ancient Mexicans, though they | 
understood the art of composing bronze, | 
used stone extensively, They tipped 
their lances and arrows with flint and 
obsidian or “ itztli,” as they termed this 
voleamic mineral, and ‘the two-edged | 


knives, used by them in their human 
sacrifices, as razors, and for other pur. 
poses, were made of the same substance, 
Lumps of obsidian, from which these 
knives were split, are still found in 
Mexico. Clavigero states that a skillful 
artificer could make more than a hun- 
dred in an hour. The Mexican sword 
“maquahuitl;” so much dreaded by the 
Spanish conquerors, consisted of a wood- 
en shaft or club with channels on two 
sides, in which sharp pieces of obsidian 
were inserted. 


The ancient Peruvians, who were like- 


| wise well acquainted with bronze, and 


employed it for various purposes, used 
stone implements in a similar manner. 
In North America the stone age is not 
yet extinct. The grooved stone axe at- 
tached to a withe has not yet entirely 
disappeared among the Prairie Indians, 
and some remote tribes west of the 
Rocky Mountains still employ arrow 
heads made of stone. 


In Europe stone implements and weap- 
ons were in use for a long period after 
the introduction of bronze. This may 
be attributed partly to the force of habit, 
and partly to the costliness of the new 
composition. Bronze was probably a 
highly valued material, especially at the 
first stage of its introduction, and to this 
circumstance we may ascribe the com. 
parative smallness of many bronze tools 
and weapons; most of the so-called celts, 
so frequently found in Europe, are re- 
markable for their small size, and I have 
seen ancient bronze swords, which would 
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almost appear like playthings, when | 
placed alongside the ponderous weapons 
of the succeeding iron age. | 
Yet, it is a matter of still greater in- | 
terest to find stone weapons employed | 
in Europe at a period, when both stone | 
and bronze are usually believed to have | 
been replaced by iron. Smiles mentions 
in the first chapter of his “Industrial | 
Biography” that the Scots had even in 
the time of Wallace scarcely emerged 
from the stone period, and were under 
the necessity of resisting their iron-armed 


English adversaries by means of rude | 


weapons of that material. Logan makes 
a similar remark in “the Scotish Gaél,” 
and both writers doubtless based their 
assertions on good authority. 

There exists an ancient German epic 


poem called the “Hildebrandslied,” or | 


Song of Hildebrand, the manuscript of 
which was probably written at the be- 
ginning of the ninth century ; the poem 
itself was composed still earlier, but 
certainly after the fall of the Roman 


Empire, because heroes of the time of 


Theodoric the Great are mentioned there- | 
in. This curious relic of ancient Ger- | 
man literature contains a passage, in | 
which two German chiefs are represented | 
as fighting in single combat with sfone | 
axes. The passage alluded to runs thus | 
in the original : | 


“Do lattun se aerist 
askim scritan, 
scarpen scirim 
dat in dém sciltim stént. 
Do stéptun to samane 


} 
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staimbort* cliludun ; 
hewun harmlicco 
hoitté scilté, 

unti im iré lintin 
luttilé wurtun 

ginigan miti wabnum.” 

And here follows a free and somewhat 
improved translation: “First they threw 
their ashen spears so powerfully that 
they stuck fast in their shields; then 
they closed in combat, and their stone 
axes resounded fiercely from their white 
linden shields, until these were shivered 

| by the blows.” 

The poem doubtless presents a faith- 
ful picture of the usages of that time; 
and, if two powerful German chieftains, 
in the sixth or seventh century, fought 
out their quarrel with stone weapons, we 
may also infer that war implements of 
stone were still frequently used in those 
times; and thus the end of the stpne 
age in Europe would fall within a far 
less remote period than that in which it 
is usually supposed to have terminated. 


SELECTIONS FROM AUTOGRAPH 
COLLECTIONS. 


I. 
AN ORIGINAL LETTER OF HENRY LAURENS. 


Cuar.es Town, So. CaRo.ina, 
15th May, 1775. 

|My pear Son: 

‘ . 

This will probably reach -you as 


‘soon as my last, which was dated the 


* Staim in modern German Stein: in English 
stone. The word “ Barte” is still used in some parts 
| of Germany to signify a hatchet. 
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9th Inst., & sent at some expence to 
overtake the Juno, Capt. Farington, 
in Rebellion Road—continued Easterly 
Winds and most violent storms of rain 
have detained that vessel to the present 
hour—those violent rains have drowned 
all the low inland swamps and ruined the 
growing Rice. Mr. Izard’s three planta- 
tions, near Dorchester, have suffered as 
much as any, & I expect to hear no better 
tidings from Wright, Savanna, and Mep- 
kin—we must Replant, but cannot expect 
above half crops. 

You will have heard before this reaches 
you of the “actual commencement of 
Hostilities” in New England against the 
Inhabitants by the King’s Troops, & 
more particulars of the action of the 19th 
April, than we yet know of in this coun- 
try—the Associated Colonies have taken 
the alarm, and but three days ago I put 


the question, “Is it your pleasure, Gen- 
tlemen, to agree with your Committee ?” 
when the following association was unani- | 


mously approved of. “The actual com- 
mencement of Hostilities against this 
continent—the threats of ‘arbitrary im- 
positions from abroad—& the dread of 
instigated insurrections at home—are 
causes sufficient to drive an oppressed 
people to the use of arms. We, there- 
fore, the subscribers, Inhabitants of this 
unhappy Colony, holding ourselves bound 
by that most sacred of all obligations, the 
duty of good citizens towards an in- 
jured country, & thoroughly convinced 
that under our present distressed cir- 


cumstances, we shal] be justified before 
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|God & man in resisting force by force; 


to unite ourselves under every tie of Re. 
ligion & of honour, and associate as a 
band in her defence against every Foe, 
& we do solemnly promise, that when. 
ever her Continental or Provincial Coun. 
cils shall decree it necessary we will go 
forth and be ready to sacrifice our lives 
& fortunes in attempting to secure her 
Freedom & Safety.” 

This association, I say, was unani- 
mously approved of in the General Com- 
mittee, 48 members present—it will be 
recommended to the Provincial Congress ° 
at their first meeting, on the first of 
June. I have no doubt of its favorable 
reception there, & believe it will be 
subscribed to by the Inhabitants through- 
out this Colony—in the meantime the 
daily and nightly sounds of drums & 
fifes discover a Spirit in the People to 
make all possible resistance against that 
arbitrary power complained of—upwards 
of one hundred men, besides the common 


| town watch, mount guard every Night, 


& Committees of observation, of intel- 
ligence & of safety, find employment 
every Day—in a word, the people are re- 
solved to do all in their power to resist 
against the force and stratagems of the 
British Ministry; & I find, that even 
among those few who are suspected of 
disaffection to the Americans, there are 
many, and perhaps a Majority, who will 
in the day of trial appear on the side of 
the American Cause. 

Doctor Garden has changed his mind, 
& does not accompany your Uncle to 
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London. You will be surprised when you 
come to know that he has declared his 


readiness to associate with the injured | 


Inhabitants of this Continent in every 
article of opposition to the arbitrary 
power of parliament, he excepts only to 
the actual bearing of arms against the 
King—in which he is not single, we all 
agree with him—we will not bear arms 
against the King we hoid vur allegiance 
—pray for the House of Hanover, & 
will have no other King to reign over 
us—it does not follow that we are tame- 
ly to submit to be plundered by Soldiers 
sent over for that purpose by a few of 
our fellow subjects—this sort of reason- 
ing may not be understood by Lord Bute, 
Lord Mansfield or Lord North, but we 
hold it to he sound, and hope to main- 


tain it until those Lords are convinced | 


of their Impotence, if not of their Error. 

Attend diligently to the unhappy cir- 
cumstance in Union Court, until your 
Uncle arrives and takes that trouble from 


you & for a while from me. [I shall 
write to you by G. Manigault in a day 
or two, & by your Uncle in the course 
of this week—the vessel in which they 
go will carry a few turtle for yourself 
and other friends. 

Your sister will be bearer of letters to 
the two boys, in the mean time present 
my Love to them, tell Harry the ac- 
count of his advancement at Westmin- 
ster makes me very happy—I shall pro- 
pose a plan for removing James if your 
uncle goes to Genevé, as he probably 


will—with regard to yourself, need I say 
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‘any more than I have already said & 
‘repeated ?—surely not. Your Interest, 


your Reputation are valuable considera- 
tions—if any stimulous was necessary I 
might be induced to add, that from the 
complexion of the present times there 
is more than a ‘bare possibility of your 
being obliged to depend wholly upon 
practice in your profession for a liveli- 
hood—to qualify yourself therefore for 
encountering the utmost difficulty in 
your duty—a duty to yourself & to 
Society. Adieu my Dear, Dear Son, 


Henry Laurens. 
[Addressed] 
Mr. Jonn Laurens, 
at Mr. C. BuckKnetu’s, 
Chancery Lane, 


London. 
P. Le Despenser Packet, 


Capt. Ponp, 
Q. D.C. 


I. 
Joan Locke To two Frienps. 
Gray’s Inn, November 11th, 1699. 
My Sweet Frienps: 

A paper of sweetmeats by the bearer 
to attend your Journey comes to testify 
the sweetness I found in your society. 
Iadmire no converse like that of christian 
freedom, and fear no bondage like that 
of Pride and Prejudice. I now see that 
acquaintance by sight, cannot reach the 
height of enjoyment that acquaintance 
by knowledge arrives unto 
ward hearing may misguide us, but in- 
ternal knowledge cannot err. 

We have something of what we shall 
have hereafter, to know as we are known, 
thus we with our friends, were at the 
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first time, mutual partakers, and the 


more we have of this in this life, the less | 


we need enquire of what nation, country, 
party, or pursuasion our friends are, for 
our own knowledge is more than an- 
others to us. Thus we know whom we 
have believed. 


rare grace of love and charity, that un- 
biassed, unbounded love, which, if it de- 
cay not, will spring up mightily as the 
sanctuary, higher and higher, until you, 


with the universal church, swim together | 


in the ocean of Divine Love. 


Women indeed had the honour first | 


to publish the resurrection of the god, 
why not again the resurrection of the 
Spirit of Love? and let all the disciples 
of christ rejoice therein together as doth 
your partner, 

Joun Locke. 


Note—The foregoing was sent to Re- 
becca Collins, after meeting, at London, 
with a paper of sweetmeats, and another 
for her companion, Rachel Breekton. 
The great John Locke was at meeting 
and took particular notice of them*—he 
had been opposed to women’s preaching 
before. It was said king William the 
Third was there incognito. 


II. 


Letter or Mary WasuincTon, THE MorueR 
or GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


Mrs. W., the second wife of Augustine Washington, 
and daughter of Col. Ball, was married in 1731, at the 
age of 37. She was 53 years of age when the follow- 
ing letter was written, and died, aged 83, on the 25th 
of August, 1789. This letter, so far as known, is 
the only piece of writing in her own hand, naming 
“Grorex.” His military career referred to, had, for 
the time being, closed with the campaign resulting in 
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Now, the God of all | 
grace grant that you may hold fast this | 


[April, 


the capture of Fort Pitt, Nov. 25th, 1758. This let. 
| ter was, some years ago, given to a gentleman of Balti. 
more, and is now the property of Lt.-Col. F. E. Etting, 
at present in that city. Only one other letter from 
| Mrs. Mary Washington is known to be in existence, 
and is also in the collection of a Baltimorean, who 
recently purchased it at a high price. 
B. M. 


Baltimore, 19th Feb., 1866. 
Dear Broruer: 

Having soe good an oppertunity by 
| Mr. Frankling I could [not] lett slipe I 
inquier by all oppertunity from you & 
am glad to hear you & my sister & Mr 
Downman & his lady Keeps your healths 
soe well I sometims hear you intend in 
| [to] virgina once more I should bé 
proud to see you I have known a great 
| Deal of trouble sinc I see you thear was 
/no end to my troble while George was 
|in the Army butt he has now given it up 
| pray Give my kind Love to my sister & 
| Cozen Downman & I am Dear Brother 
| your Loving and 
affectionate Sister, 





Mary Wasuinecron. 
| July the 26th, 1759. 


{Addressed on cover] 
JoserH Batu, Esq., 
at Stratford Le Bow, 
London. 
[Endorsed] 
| July 26th, 1759, 
from Mrs. WAsHINGTON, 
Anawd 12th March, 1760. 


Wasuinorton, D. C., Jan. 10, 1866. 
Cras. E. Mayo, Esq., Secretary of the Minnesota 
Historical Society: 


Dear Sir :—In the Library of Congress 
is a book, a copy of which ought to be 
| purchased by your Society. It is enti 
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shores of the “ Micissyppy,” which the 
French named the “Louisianne.” As- 
cending a dozen leagues above the “ Ouis- 
conching” they found the river of the 
Ayoes (loways), which they followed to 
its source, and were cordially received by 
the tribes. Tarrying for a brief period, 
| they retraced their steps to the Missis- 
| sippi, and went up the river to the coun- 
tribes and their languages, possessed of | try of the Sioux, where they met witha 
excellent judgment and perfectly fearless, | friendly reception, and established them- 
the French Government treated him | selves on Isle Peleé, now Mud Hen Isl- 
and, which is about half way between 


tled “Memoire sur les Mceurs, Coutumes, 
et Religion des Savages de l’Amerique 
Septentrionale par Nicolas Perrot.” 
Those acquainted with the history of 
the French Dominion in the North-west | 
will remember that Perrot was the most | 
distinguished voyageur of the seven- | 
teenth century, the Kit Carson of his age. 


Intelligent, familiar with the Indian 


with much confidenc@, At the request | 
of the authorities of Canada he prepared | Lake Pepin and the St. Croix. 

the manuscript of the narrative, which,| After a while the Hurons, feeling their 
after nearly a century and a half, has been | SUperiority on account of their possession 
published for the first time under the | of fire-arms, became insolent and killed 
editorial supervision of Rev. R. J. P. Tail- | ® party of Sioux. 

han, of the Society of Jesus at Leipzig) War then ensued, and they were obliged 
and Paris, although Charlevoix, in his| to leave Minnesota with their allies. 
great work on New France, which appear- | Fleeing to the sources of the Black River 
ed more than a hundred years ago, refers | of Wisconsin, they established themselves 
to Perrot’s manuscript, and speaks of him | there, while the Ottawas pushed on to 
asa reliable man. From its perusal [| La Pointe on Lake Superior. 

have obtained but few facts not already} Inthe year 1659 two traders visited 
embodied in the “ History of Minnesota,” | them on Black River, and were probably 
and communications to your society ; but | the first Europeans who saw the waters of 
with the aid of these, one or two points | the Upper Mississippi. Hearing that 





in the early history of the State are 
made more clear. From the “relations” 
of the Jesuits and other writers, we have 
learned of the flight of the Hurons and 
Ottawas from the conquering Iroquois to 
the Sioux country, but until the publi- 
cation of the above-mentioned work, we 
could not’ fix the locality of their residence 
while in Minnesota. 


About the year 1657, they reached the 


| Father Menard was at Lake Superior, 
| they also desired him to visit them. Me- 
'nard @ppointed three young Frenchmen 
/to act as pioneers, and reconnoitre the . 
'country, and make presents, but their 
canoe was stolen,andtheyreturned. Un- 
'daunted by their discouraging report, 
| the aged enthusiast wrote in July, 1661, 
his last words: “I hear this day from 
| populous nations that are spoken of as far 
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distant from here, about two or three hun- 
dred leagues. I expect to die onmy way 
to them, but as I am so far advanced in 
health, I shall do all that is possible to 
reach them. The route most of the way 
lies across swamps, through which it is 
necessary to feel your way in passing, 
and to be in danger every minute of 
sinking too deep to extricate yourself; 
provisions, which can only be obtained 
by taking them with you, and the mosqui- 
toes, whose numbers are frightful, are 
the three great difficulties which render 
it difficult for me to obtain a companion.” 

Some Hurons having come to trade 
with the Ojibways agreed to act as guides. 
Selecting John Guerin, a faithful man, as 
his companion, he started with some 





been murdered by the Sioux, as some 
years afterward his cassock and breviary 
were found in the possession of that tribe, 

About this time the Hurons joined the 


| Ottawas at La Pointe, and soon proceeded 


on a war party against the Sioux of Mille 
Lacs. Secreting themselves in a wild 
rice marsh, they were discovered and 
surrounded. Fearing their escape by 
night, the Sioux resorted to an ingenious 
and successful strategy. 

Cutting long cords out of beaver skins, 
| to which they fastened the small bells 
‘sold by traders, they stretched them 
across all the trails. The unsuspect- 
| ing Hurons came forth from their marshy 
| hiding places and tripping over the cords, 
| rang the bells, and thus discovered their 





dried fish and smoked meat for provisions. | position, when they were attacked, and 
The Indians, ever capricious, soon | nearly the whole party killed. 

moved off, and left the priest and his|“ On the Ist of October, 1665, Father 
friend in an unknown country. Bruised Allouez arrived at La Pointe and found 
in limb and faint in body, on the 10th of | there both the Hurons and Ottawas. 
August, Menard lost the trail beyond the | About this time an Ottawa Chief makes 
Black River. The agony of Guerin is | a friendly visit to the Sioux, and the pipe 
great when he looks behind and beholds | of peace issmoked. A chief of the Sioux 
not the aged traveler. He calls for him | then accompanied him and four French- 
with aloud voice, but is only answered by | men to, La Pointe, but after this the 
an echo. He fires his gun repeatedly, | treacherous Hurons and theirallies again 
and at last wanders to a Huron camp, and | invaded the Sioux country. At first they 
induces a youth to go in search of the | were successful, but at last they were 
lost “black gown,” but all efforts are un- | completely routed and driven from the 
availing; and Perrot says that a Sauk | country. 

was found with the kettle of the Mission- | Dreading the vengeance they had 
ary, but declared he had never seen the | called down upon them, they could not 
Father ; and others who had gone toward leven rest secure at La Pointe. In the 


the Sioux country, made the same report. | “ Relations of the Jesuits” for 1670-71 
The opinion was, however, that he had is the following statement: 


a ee, ee en. ee ee ee | 
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«There are certain people called Na- | leave the place, which in fact they did in 
douessi, dreaded by their neighbors, and | the spring.” 
although they only use the bow and ar-| Retiring from the shores of Lake Supe- 
row, they use it with so much skill and | rior, the vagabond Hurons settled at 
so much dexterity, that ina moment they | Mackinaw and Manitouline islands. 
fill the air. In the Parthian mode, they | ' Hoping that this attempt to clear up 
turn their heads in flight, and discharge | some doubtful points in the early history 
their arrows so rapidly, that they are to | of Minnesota may not be unacceptable, I 
be no less feared in their retreat than in | remain, Yours truly, 
their attack. They dwell on the shores Epwarp D. Nem. 
of and around the great river Messipi of | 
which we shall speak. They number no | 
less than fifteen populous towns; and yet | THE COUNTY COURT-HOUSE AT 
they know not how to culivate the earth | PHILADELPHIA—ITS HISTORY. 


by seeding it, contenting themselves with | Wuen, at the close of the Revolution- 
aspecies of marsh rye, which we call wild | ary War, the minds of the people became 
oats. turned toward the improvement of the 

“In sixty leagues from the extremity | city, many matters that had been con- 
of the Upper Lakes, towards sunset, and, | sidered necessary before the commence- 
as it were, in the centre of the western | mentof the Revolutionary struggle again 
nations, they have all wintered their | pressed themselves upon public attention: 
force. /among others was the improvement of 

“They speak apeculiar language en-| the State House lot by the erection of 
tirely distinct from the Algonquins or | new public buildings. Neither city nor 
Hurons, whom they generally surpass in | county had been able to take advantage 
generosity, since they often content them- | of the permission given by the grant of 
selves with the glory of having obtained, February, 1762, by the institution of 
the victory, and freely release the prison- | measures for the erection of a Court- 
ers they have taken in battle. house and City Hall. In1785 the Assem- 

“The Ontaouacs and Hurons of the | bly gave direction that the old jail at 
Point of the Holy Ghost have, to the Third and Market streets should be 
present time, kept up a kind of peace | sold, and of the money received for the 
with them, but affairs having become em- | same, £3,000 should be appropriated to 
broiled during the last winter, and some | the county of Philadelphia for the erec- 
murders having been committed on both | tion of a Court-house at Sixth and Chest- 
sides, our savages had reason to appre-| nut streets, and £3,000 to the city for 
hend that the storm would burst upon | the erection of a City Hall at Fifth and 


them, judged that it was safer for them to | Chestnut streets. The lots were shortly 
HIST. MAG., VOL. X. 14 
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afterward extended to the depth of eighty- 
eight feet. The county was the earliest to 
carry out the provisions of this law. 
In. the Spring of 1787 work was com- 
menced on the Court-house, the cellars 
of which were dug by the convicts, com- 
monly called “Wheelbarrow Men.” In 
1790 the City Hall was commenced, and 
was finished in the succeeding year. 
The Court-house was given up for the 
use of Congress during the time the 
seat of government was located in the 
city. The Senate occupied the south 
room, second story, now District Court 
room No. 1. The House of Representa- 
tives had the apartment now so well 
known as the Quarter Sessions Court 
room, There was a wide hall which ran 
through from Chestnut street, dividing 


the room now used by the Receiver of 


Taxes, and forming a small room upon 
each side of the passage. Congress sat 


in the room in the rear, and the arrange- 
ment was much the same as the present 
disposition of the same apartment, except 
that the speaker sat on the west side of 
the room. The lobbies for the public 
were in the same places as those now 
appropriated to spectators of the doings 


of the Court of Quarter Sessions. There 
was a private entrance for members on 
the east side of the room. 

The meanness of the apartments in 
the old County Court-house, formerly 
occupied by the two houses of Congress, 
in contrast with their present splendid 
quarters at Washington, might be dilated 
upon extensively. A contemporary writer 


| describes the ancient location of the 

| houses of Congress. He first refers to 

| the Senate chamber in the back room of 
the second story. He says: 


In a very plain chair, without canopy, 
and a small mahogany table before him, 
festooned at the sides and front with 
green silk, Mr. Adams, the Vice-President, 
presided as president of the Senate, facing 
the north. The portrait in Peale’s Mu. 
seum is, in the opinion of the writer, a per- 
fect fac-simile of the elder Adams in face, 
on and apparel, as they appeared to 

im above the little table placed before 
that venerable gentleman. Among the 
thirty Senators of that day there was 
observed constantly during the debate 
the most delightful silence, the most 
beautiful order, gravity and personal 
dignity of manner. They all appeared 
every morning full powdered, and dressed, 
as age or fancy might suggest, in the 
richest material. The very atmosphere 
of the place seemed to inspire wisdom, 
mildness and condescension. Should 
any one of them so far forget, for a 
moment, as to be the cause of a pro- 
tracted whisper while another was ad- 
dressing the Vice-President, three gentle 
taps with his silver pencil-case upon the 
table, by Mr. Adams, immediately re- 
stored every thing to repose and the most 

| respectful attention, presenting in their 
courtesy a most striking contrast to the 
independent loquacity of the represent- 
atives below stairs, some few ot whom 
persisted in wearing, while in their seats 
and during the debate, their ample 
cocked hats placed “fore‘and aft” upon 
their heads, with here and there a leg 
thrown across the little desks before them 
and facing Mr. Jupiter Dayton, as he was 
sometimes called by writers in the Aurora 
of Benjamin Franklin Bache. 


In describing the lower hall, now occu- 
pied by the Court of Quarter Sessions, 
| our writer says : 
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The House of Representatives in ses- 
sion occupied the ground floor, There 
was a platform elevated three steps, 


plainly carpeted, and covering nearly | 
the whole of the area, with a limited | 


romenade for the members and privi- 
eged persons; and four narrow desks 
between the Sixth street windows for 
the stenographers, Lloyd, Gales, Callen- 
der and Duane. The Speaker's chair, 
without canopy, was of plain leather 
and brass nails, facing the east at or 
near the centre of the western wall. 
* * * * * * 

Speaker Muhlenberg was succeeded 
by Jonathan Dayton of New Jersey,a 
very tall, raw-boned figure of a gentle- 
man, with terrific aspect, and when 
excited a voice of thunder. His slender, 
bony figure filled only the centre of the 
chair, resting on the arms of it with his 
hands and not the elbows. From the si- 
lence which prevailed of course on coming 
to order, after prayers by BishopWhite, an 
occasional whisper increasing to a buzz 
after the manner of boys in school, in 
the seats, in the lobby,and around the 
fires, swelled at last to loud conversation 
wholly inimical to debate. Very fre- 
uently at this stage of confusion among 
the “babbling politieians,” Mr. Speaker 
Dayton would 
feet, look fiercely around the hall and 
utter the words, “Order, order! without 


the bar!” in such an appalling tone of 


voice that, as though a cannon had been 
fired under the windows in the street, the 
deepest silence in one moment prevailed 
—but for a very short time. 


We have before us a caricature picture 
which illustrates a scene which took 
place in the apartment last described on 
the 15th of February, 1798. Matthew 
Lyon of Vermont, a prominent democrat 
having become much vexed at the 


remarks of a Mr. Griswold, a leading 





start suddenly upon his | 





Federalist, spat in the face of the latter 
while Congress was insession. Griswold 
afterwards returned the insult with a 
blow which Lyon resented with the tongs, 
which he seized for the purpose. The 
fight raged for some time before the 
combatants were separated. This, we 
believe, was the first personal conflict 
that ever took place in the American 
Congress, but unfortunately for the credit 
of the country, there have been too 
many repetitions of such knock-down 
arguments. The caricature referred to 
presents the “honorable” gentlemen 
“going in” with bludgeon and tongs, 
while the members around seem to enjoy 
the exciting scene. At the bottom is 
the following doggerel : 
“He in a trice struck Lyon thrice 
Upon his head, enrag'd sir, 


Who seized the tongs to ease his wrongs, 
And Griswold thus engaged, sir.” 


The “American Republican Harmon- 
ist,” a collection of quaint political songs, 
published in this city in the beginning 
of the present century, contains a num- 
ber of verses which were written in 
commemoration of this pugilistic scene, 
but they are written in such a free and 
easy style that a regard for common 
decency will prevent us from transferring 
them to our columns. 

An old and much-respected citizen 
informs us that he has often heard 
Gallatin, Bayard, Harper, John Randolph, 
Nicholas Dana and the other great men 
of their time engaged in debate in the 
apartment now used as a court room. 
We learn from the sameYeliable authority 
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that when the Senate met in the South | 
room up stairs, the apartment was larger | 
than itis at present. There was a narrow | 
gallery at the northern end of the room, 
and opposite, in the spot now occupied 
by the Judges of the District Court, sat 
Vice-President Jefferson, with Samuel 
A. Otis, Secretary of the Senate, seated 
before him. 

Under the Confederacy, New York 
was chosen as the seat of government; 
but after the adoption of the Constitution 
Philadelphia was selected to be the place | 
of meeting of Congress for ten years, 
until the new Federal Capitol in the 
District of Columbia was properly pre- 
pared by the erection of buildings, etc. 
General Washington spent nearly the 
whole of his Presidential life in Phila- 
delphia, and John Adams the greater 
part of his official term also. In 1800 
the seat of Federal Government was 
removed to Washington, and the same 
year the State Legislature ceased to 
meet in Philadelphia. 

On the morning of the 26th of Decem- 
ber, 1821, the County Court-house at 
Sixth and Chestnut streets took fire, and 
in spite of the exertions of the firemen 
the roof and cupola were partially de- 
stroyed. Fortunately, the fire took place 
in daylight, and the main building and 
wings of the State House escaped damage. | 
At another time the roof of the City Hall, 
at the corner of Fifth and Chestnut streets, | 
was mostly destroyed by fire. The old 
County Court-house was also much 
endangered at the time of the burning 
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of Hart’s building, in December 1851, 
It was on fire several times, and it was 
only by the heroic and determined exer. 
tions of the firemen that the Court-house 
was preserved from destruction. 

The recent history of the building is 
so generally known thatit is scarcely 
necessary to enlarge upon it. It is also 
known that City Councils have made an 
appropriation for enlarging the Court- 
house by building an addition to it upon 
the south. At a bar meeting held on 
Saturday, Mr. James Lynd, President of 
Select Council, stated that the new 
Court-house, to be built in the square, 
south of the present building, is to be 
ninety feet on Sixth street and sixty feet 
in depth; and the Quarter Sessions 
Court room, which is té be in the second 
story, is to be sixty by fifty-eight feet, 
the present room being forty by forty- 
seven feet, and will have a greater height 
of ceiling by ten feet than the present 
room has. The plans have been pre- 
pared, and proposals for the erection of 
the building are to be immediately 
issued. Mr. Lynd did not think the sum 
of $35,000 sufficient to complete the 
building ; not less than from $50,000 to 
$60,000 would, in his opinion, finish it. 
—Philadelphia Bulletin, Feb. 3. 


Hicn Time.—It is to be inferred that they had a 
high old time atthe raising of the Rev. Mr. Parker's 
church in Derry, N. H., in 1769, as the parish “ voted 
that the Comity by four hundred weight of Chees, 
and two thousand Bisket, and three Barl of Rum, & 
five Barl of Syder, for the meeting hous raising.” 
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PAPERS RELATING TO FORT DUM- 
MER. 

The Treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, which 
terminated the struggle between the va- 
rious European powers, commonly known 
as “Queen Anne’s War,” was followed by 
a treaty of peace, made in the following 
year, between the English Colonies in 
America and their Indian neighbors. 
For a few years then the land had rest 
from war, the frontier settlements began 
to recover from the ravages of the en- 
emy, aud 

* Life, active, prosperous life, 
Ran thro’ the woods, and mantled o’er the land. 
As the tree fell, the log-hut sprang in place ; 


The log-hut, like the tent in fairy tale, 
Expanded to the village.” 


But this sweet dream of peace was not 
long to last. The Indians, insidiously in- 
fluenced by their French neighbors, be- 
gan to exhibit unmistakable signs of res- 
tiveness, which finally broke out, in 1721, 
in actual depredations upon the whites, 
and which compelled the Colony of Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1722, to declare war against 
them. Northfield and Deerfield being 
still the frontiers of the province on the 
Connecticut river, were, with other ex- 
posed towns, put in a state of better de- 


fense against the enemy. And, with a| 


view to the still greater security of the 
inhabitants, the General Court of the 
Province of the Massachusetts Bay re- 
solved, on the 27th of December, 1728, 
“that it will be of great service to all the 
western frontiers, both in this and the 
neighboring government of Connecticut, 


x 


to build a Block House, above North- 
field, in the most convenient place on 
the lands call’d the Equivalent Lands,* 
and to post in it 40 able men, English 
and Western Indians, to be employed in 
scouting at a good distance up Connect- 
‘icut river, West. river, Otter creek, and 
sometimes eastwardly, above great Mo- 
nadnuck, for the discovery of the enemy 
coming towards any of the frontier 
towns, and that so much of the said 
Equivalent Lands as shall be necessary 
for a Block House be taken up with the 
‘consent of the owners of the said land, 
together with five or six acres of their 
interval land, to be broke up or plowed 
'for the present use of the Western In- 
|dians, in case any of them shall think 
fit to bring their families thither.” 

This vote, having received the sanction 
of Lt. Gov. Dummer, Col. John Stod- 
dard, of Northampton, was directed to 
‘superintend the erection of the block 
‘house, and the immediate oversight of 
the work was entrusted to Lieut. Timo- 
thy Dwight, who received the following 
Letter of Instructions: T. 

The Figure of the fort to be built in 
| Long Meadow, above N*“, field, together 
with the inner buildings. 

The Box: a; to be placed Eastwardly 
over the River Bank, the Passage into 
the Mounts to be from the lower rooms 
‘through the floor of the Mounts, except 
‘that at the Norwest angle to be from 
'the Chamber through the side of the 


* For full description of these Lands, see Hall’s 
Eastern Vermont, pp. 13-15. 
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Mount. the Eastwardly Box to be ele- | cute the busines, let the work be well 
vated so as to see from them over the done, and the workmen may expect to 
others. the Timbers to be bullet proof. | be well paid. ’twill be needful to em. 
the fort to be twelve or fourteen foot | ploy two horse teams, to be managed by 
high. the Timbers to lay the chamber | suitable men. as to other matters not 
floor on to be so high that a tall man | mentioned your Prudence must be your 
may walk upright under. them, | director. 

| Instructions to be observed by Lieut™ 

| Timothy Dwight, and given 

| P* Joun Sropparp, 

| No"* Hampton, Jan’, 30th, 1723 


PARADE | Agreeably to these orders, Lieutenant 
| Dwight, with a force as specified, of 
|“four carpenters, twelve soldiers with 
| narrow axes, and two teams,” commenced 
| operations on the 3d of February, 1724, 

the buildings within twelve or four-|and before the commencement of sum- 
teen foot wide, the Inner wall, as well | mer the fort was so far completed as to 
as the fort and mounts to be made of | be habitable. It was located on the west 
hewed Timber. the Housing to be built | bank of the Connecticut river, in the 
Linto-wise,* the roofs descending from | south-east corner of the present town 
the top of the fort. the outward parts of | of Brattleborough, on what: are now 
the Mounts to be supported by Timbers | called “Dummer Meadows,” and was 
laid four or five feet beyond the cor- named Fort Dummer, in honor of the 
ners of the fort, not to be cut at the Lieutenant-Governor. In size (as will 
laping, the lower Timber to be hight- be seen from the foregoing plan), it 
ened by a short piece, and the floor of | was nearly square, the sides measuring 
the mounts to be level with the highest | each about 180 feet in length, and was 
timber the ends of the floor pieces to | built of yellow pine timber (which then 
goe under the Mount pieces. it will be | grew on the meadows in great abun- 
best to fell the Timber in the old of | dance), laid up like a log house, the tim- 
of the Moon. one of the first services will bers being locked together at the angles. 
be to cut and dry some good timber for | In a letter dated February 3d, 1723-4, 
ffirewood. ’tis best to improve four car- | written by Col. Stoddard to the Lt.-Gov- 
penters and three narrow-ax men to/ernor, in reference to its construction, 
attend each carpenter, to goe out on | he says, “I forgot to take notice of your 
Monday next, and vigorously to prose- | thought of setting stockades round the 


+ Seemtnaion. i fort to keep the enemy at a distance. I 
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don’t well apprehend the benefit of it, | are carefully preserved in the possession 


for we intend the fort shall be so built | 
that the soldiers shall be as safe, if the | 


enemy were in the parade, as if they 
were without the fort.” In his answer 
to this letter, Gov. Dummer offered other 


suggestions, “ Until,” he writes, “the frost | 
be out of the ground, how will you lay | 
y' foundation, and I think there ought | 
to illustrate the character of the wri- 


to be a good one of stone, and that car- 
ried some height above y* Ground, and 
also cellars for the use and conveniency 
of so many people.” The houses within 
were so constructed that the wall of the 
fort formed the back wall of each build- 
ing, the roof being a single one, “de- 
scending from the top of the fort walls.” 
The houses fronted on a hollow square, 
or parade; and were so arranged, that, 


even if the enemy gained access to the | 


parade, they could be promptly rendered 
defensible by barricading the doors and 
windows. The armament proper of the 
fort consisted of four pattararoes. 
Lieutenant Timorsy Dwicur was the 
first commander of the fort which he 
thus built, and probably occupied that 
position from February 1724, until the 
close of the year 1726; superintending, 
meanwhile (in 1724), the erection of an- 
other fort, at Northfield, and engaging 
considerably (during 1725) in surveying. 
He subsequently succeeded his superior 
officers, Col. John Stoddard, of North- 
ampton, and Col. Samuel Partridge, of 
Hatfield, as a Judge of Probate in Hamp- 
shire County, Mass. The following col- 


lection of letters, the originals of which 


of his descendant, Mr. Tazopore Dwient, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., seem to embrace, 
with tolerable completeness, the Lieu- 
tenant’s correspondence during the two 
years which he spent {n command at 
Fort Dummer. They serve not only to 
throw some additional light upon the 
early history of that frontier post, but 


ter, of whom it may be said, that in 
all the relations of life, he was faith- 


ful to every trust committed to him, 


and respected by all who knew him.* 
These letters may be considered simply 
as contributions to the history of Fort 
Dummer, as given in Hall’s Eastern Ver- 
mont. 


I. 


COL. PARTRIDGE TO CAPT. DWIGHT. 
Hatfield, April 24, 1724. 


Capt. Dwight 
Wee have sent Henrickt & 3 men & 
two squas the 3 mens names are Eraza 


* The ancestor of the Dwicur family, in this 
county, was Joun Dwicut, who emigrated from Eng- 
land to Dedham, Mass., in 1636. His only son, Tim- 
otay, had a son, Natuaniet C., 1666, who lived at 
Northampton, and was the father of Lieut. and Cap- 
tain Timothy Dwicut, the commandant of Fort 
Dummer. This gentleman, born 1694, married Ex- 
perience King, in 1717, and his youngest son, TimotHy 
C., in 1726, is said to have been born in Fort Dum- 
mer, and was consequently the first white child born 
in the present State of Vermént. He married, in 
1750, Mary, daughter of President Jonathan Edwards, 
of Northampton, and his oldest son, Timothy, was 
President of Yale College. (See Goodwin's Geneal. 
Notes.) 

t Or Hendrick, a sachem of Cannauchiwhory, 
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Cossaump* & Joseph whome you must 
take into the Fort & Release of the 
English Sould’ 4 of yo’ English men 


viz John King to be one & 3 men more | 


of the most ineffective men except the 
men that are fired men as I wrote to 


you in my former Letter & them you 
Release must Leave their Guns for to 


supply the Indians & we shall see them 
Return’ or a Reasonable price for them 
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j Haan ee ee anne, 
Pair of Shoes & Buckell Capt. Dwight, 
with Co" Partridge order Furnis' them 
with. 


_E: P: 


[Addressed] “To Cap" Timy Dwight 
att the fort, or the Blockhouse above 
Northfield to Hindrick : Medien 


| [Endorsed] Hendrick, Kewakeum* Ey. 
zust Cosaump. 


| & King must Leave his Gun as others | 


do upon the same terms this you must 
be carefull to take & keep an exact ac- | 
count of the day of their Release & of 


the Entry of the Indians & so if more 
Indians that may come & be very care- 
full that the Indians be by themselves 
& the English alsoe that there be no 
‘talking & tradeing betwixt the English 
sould’ & the Indians to Royle one an- 
other & make a disturbance amongst 
them in the Fort nor out of it but all 
to keep their places & be still and or- 
derly the Indians by perswation & the 
English by Command I wish you good 
success & be very prudent in all yo" Man- 
agem‘ yo" 
Sam Parrripce. 
Ampamet, & Uncumonp: With an In- 
dian they call Ebenzer I conclude will 
come to you in a few days. 
S. P: 


The Gun y' Cosaump has Gott and two 





who with Umpaumet, sachem from the Hudson River 
country, commanded the Indians who comprised a 
portion of the garrison of Fort Dummer. These 
Indians were Mohawks. 


* “Of Wittaug.” 


Ill. 


COLS. PARTRIDGE AND STODDARD TO Capt, 
DWIGHT. 


Spring f'*, May 18", 1724. 

S' 

we receiv‘, the Letter from Col" Schuy- 
ler, Combs enforms us that you have 
already sent to the fort for Hendrick 
and Ompamett, if so doubtless they will 
speedily be with you, if not it will be 
needful that you forthwith acquaint 
them with the coming of the French In- 
dians, and forward them in their Jour- 
ney toward Albany. The affair now on 
foot is of great Consequence to us, and 
we hope the Event may be good. 

Your humble servants 


Sam™ Parrtripee, 
Joun Sropparp. 


Cap‘ Dwhit you hear se the Co" orders 
to myselfe which pleas to prosicut to 


* Ur Kewauchcum, of Westonhook. 
t Or Ezerus, of Cannauchiwhory. 
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efect and send the above named Indians 
ag soon as you. 
Your humbol Searvant 
JONATHAN WELLS. 


[Endorsed] 
“To 
Cap. Jonath® Wells, Esq., 
att 
Deerfield.” 


[Re-endorsed] 
“ for 
Cpt. Nathaniel Dwhit 
at the Fort in Long Medow. 


? 


IV. 
CAPT. DWIGHT*TO COL. STODDARD. 


Extract from a letter, dated Fort Dum- 
mer, July 29th, 1724. 

“*tis Impossible for me to acco! for 
the afflictions I meet w* from these In- 
dians. I have given them a dram this 
morning & they have been here this 
hour begging for more & they dayly 
call upon me for shirts, pipes, bull* & 
powd', flints & many other things & 
the Court have Granted all but powd' 


but they don’t send it, & I cant dis- | 


course w* them & yy are mad with me 
for that & unless the Country will pro- 
vide Stores & Inform me I may dis- 
pose therof to them I cant live here if 
it be possible to avoid it.” 


V. 
GOV. DUMMER TO CAPT. DWIGHT. 
Carr. Dwicut: * 


I received yours of the 9th instant & 
15 
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have at your desire ordered George Swan 
'to bee turned out of the Company at 
N. ffield. I have apointed your Bro- 
ther to bee Chaplaine at the Garrison 
you Command the Warrant I have in- 
closed to the Rev’ M' Stoddard who 
will deliver it to you & do you dd 

| your Brother.* I have given. orders to 
Cap Kellogg a Surgeon who is to Serve 
| your Company as 

| , & if in the meantime you want 


' |a Warrant [ p]rocure a Doctor as oca- 


tion may require you shall [ha] ve one. 
Now I think I have done everything to 
putt your Garrison upon a good floot 
& to make your command easy for you 
it will be expected from you that you 
| bee very diligant & vigilant in doing 
Service in your post. I hope ina 

| you may have the Success to Sending 
| downe some of the Scalps of the Enimye. 
| Take care to keep the Mohawkes in 
Temper & Improve them as occation 
offers that some good Service may bee 
done by them. 


| 
| 


Wituuam Dummer. 
June 1724. 


VIL. 


BENJ. DOOLITTLE TO CAPTAIN DWIGHT. 


Carr. Dwicat: 

S'. Sachego brings you y® unhappy 
news of Mischief done at Hatfield. there 
|is but only Joseph Ellis & one wells a 
lad y' is missing (besides Smith that is 





* See Hall’s Eastern Vermont, pp. 17, 18. 
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killed) tis expected yt some men be sent 
from your foot against these indians. * * 
S« Lieut Pumeroy sends an horse & } 
tackling by Sachego & he Requests y'| 
you would please to take good care of 
y° horse & tackling & send them down | 
as soon as may be. 
Yours to Command | 
Beny’n Doouirtie. 





Northfield, June 18, 
1724. 


On the reverse of this paper, is the 
following vocabulary of Indian words, | 
written, apparently, by some other per- | 
son. This we reproduce verbatim et lit- | 
eratim, taking the liberty, however, of 
arranging it in alphabetical order :* 

Aasso (hissoa),t great many. 
Arlhul, dog. 

Autoooguh, hatchet. 
Autuguro, melt ladle. 


Auhsaulch, blanket. 
Ausaurek (assaa),t knife. 





Auteautawwe, waistcoat. 
Caurissk, Indian stocking. 
Cauhore, gun. 
Cautuohcorreaux, hungry. 
Caunhix, ribband. 

Cawhaw, where is ? 
Cawnoogawteo, away there. 
Cawwaksa, where are you a-going ? 
Cawnawhcoo, bottles. 
Chnauneatau, bullet mold. 
Chonunnauwauna, moose. 
Canooowasee, love. 
Connoonaw, pipe. 

Conneau (kannien),t steel. 


* The words here given. are Iroquois, and apparently all 
Mohawk. 

t+ Words from the Dictionnaire Francois Onnontagué. 

+ Words from Bruyas’ Mohawk Radicals. 
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Conheaw (onenhia),t flint. 
Correes, bread. 
Cotcauhthoo, seeing. 


Cotsogo (gatchogsach),t I smoke, smoking. 
Cothroree, J say. 

Cephase, are you going ? 

Eesa, he. 

Eesakee, me. 

Esasotsorle, do you eat ? 
Egotsorle, I eat. 

Oogerla, fire. 

Ooguuhraw, powder. 
Ootooseraw, pork. 
Oonagonnusk (onnega),t water. 
Oontauhk, kettle. 

Oogaurlauh, eyes. 

Ooeungguah (ojenqua),t tobacco. 
Oooissea, glass. 

Oochickhataw, sugar. 
Oonawgawrlah, powder horn. 
Oooyau, the other. 

Oonuhbhyaw, bullets. 
Oukhooyaw, more. 
Oonadoorathuh, many go a-hunting. 
Saukataw (ousaheta),t pease. 
Sothroree, he says. 

Satdteah, it is there. 

Sanickhoo, make. 

Sadurahoo, one go to hunting. 
Tawatalage, broth. 
Towausuhtaw, falls. 
Touuteaugoh, broke. 
Tuggautoogorlrlek, hot. 
Thanoogoawgutsk, what do you call? 
Teaugoogoohumtus, sick. 
Waugotsore (gagon),t eas. 
Waugunauwhaurauhtoo, drunk. 
Wokkesah, sleeping. 
Uunteautuundee, river. 
Uhinoohsau, hand. 

Gooyutsk, towautuk, days. 
Gonnuuwauta, night. 
Yuthoorla, cold. 

Hnagooyutsk, that. 

Idtoweh, we will go with you. 


Idtone, I’ll go with You. 
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VIL. 
COL. STODDARD’S REPLY TO CAPT. DWIGHT. 


N* Hampton, Aug** 6", 1724. 
S 
I am sencible of the trouble you meet 


with from the Houmors of the Natives, | 


your best way is, (when you have a sup- 
ply of Liquor) to give them ordinari- 
ly a good dram each in a day, and you 
may tell them from me that we give 
them drink for their comfort, not to 
unman them, or make beasts of them, 
and that if they will not be content with 
what we give them they shall have none 
at all.* * *+ 
day in the afternoon three men were 
killed at Rutland, one wounded, and the 
missing. Doubtless that party 
(which they Imagine consists of about 
twenty) will any probable method 
could be taken to intercept them it may 
be well, thouh you that you of your- 
selves can doe it. 
I am your servant 
J. Sropparp. 
“ To 
Capt. Timothy Dwight 
att 
Fort Dummer.” 


VIII. 
COL. SCHUYLER TO COL. STODDARD. 


Albany 17 Aug*' 1724 
Cor J*° Sropparp 
Enclosed I sent you the Answer w" 
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Jacob & his Company brought from 
Canada I send y* same to his Hon' y* 
Gov" Dummer by this conveyance. Note 
that the Cagnowages* & Scawondois 
stand strikt and Hono™y by their for- 
mer Resolution & promise. I do by this 
opportunity Request & desire his Honr if 
possible that a Gentleman of abilitie 
may come & Reside here to act in con- 
junction w" me for its impossible that 
I can manage this affaire alone. there 
i now againe 40 Indians gone against 
yo" Goverm' but I know not where they 
will make their attempt pray advise 
wt some Gentlemen of the Counsell that 
I may have an assistant for some future 
time in consultation I have not to add 
but Iam with Respect yo" verry Hum- 


ble Servt 
Joun SkKaytor. 


I pray my Service to Col! Partridge 
& yo Hon‘ father & mother from me 
& my wife.. Governo' Burnet will meet 
the Nations here at Albany the 10th of 
Next month when I hope to see you 
here, I wrote y° same to yo" Gov‘ from 

' J.8. 





Memoriall that Jacob y* Ind* & Com- 
| pany sayd on their Return from Canada 
/upon their Message thither, viz. Major 
| Abram Skal' being the interpreter 

| they first layd down 3 strings wom- 
pon which was Given Unto them by 
y® Onogongoes to clear the Roome of 


| * Caughnawagas, the Christian Mohawks, at Sault 
| St. Louis, near Montreal, in the French interest. 
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their hearts they say that they might 
speak free, &c 

Then shewing a belt of wompon they 
s‘the Gov' of Canada had given them 
as a token of his great satisfaction & 
pleasure on their arrival at Canada on 
such a message as they came upon & 
he thanked them and the Commission™ 
who sent them in the Gov" name for 
the Hon they did him to acquaint him 
first of their arrival in his Governm' be- 
fore they had spoken with y* Onogon- 
goes* & s‘ if they desired it he would 
send for the Onogongoes to his house 
that they might speak there which he 
did about 4 days afterwards the Onegon- 
goes came & there spake viz. 


the Nations laying down a belt & | 


say* Children we now come the 3d tyme 
unto you with a desire that you may 
hearken unto us that you will now lay 
down the hatchett with an upright hand 
& meaning so that we may not here of 
any further bloodshedd of ot Bro™ & if 
you will not comeply with this o* last 
charge & desire of us you may expect 
the events to yo" worse. 


Answer of the Onogongoes— 

fathers, you come to take the hatchet 
out of ot hands which is hard upon us 
at this tyme. Butif the English will 
send us o' Captive Brethren &. Restore 
us o' Land which they possess we will 
immediately fling away the hatchet & 
bury itt for ever. 


‘Nationes Answer and say with a Belt | 
____ | covery off an approaching Enemy must 


be prosecuted to Effect pray fayle not 
\ 


* The Abnakis or Tarranteeris, in Maine. 
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| Children, we now come to take you by 

| the hand & invite you to Albany which 
is a natureall place where the Hatchet 
has no power but the peacable fire burns 
there for all nations come thither & - 
speak with us. 


Onogongoes Answer 

We will not come to Albany Let the 
Gov' of Boston, New York & all the Na. 
tions come [to] the Gov" Canadas house 
& there we will speak with them. 


The Nations Answer 

Children, we now Leave you & fore- 
warn you not [to] approach o° nere 
places henceforth but you may expect 
yo" wors. 
This is the whole Answer of their 
| Message 

True Coppy 


[Endorsed] 


“Co! Partridges Coppy of 
Col"! Schuylers letter 


Hatf* Augs' 24. 1724 

GENTLEMEN : 

the Enclosed is Coppys of the Lett 
& Memoriall from Canada in w® you 
may see but Little hopes of Peace for 
Besides the 40 of the Enemy come out 
as the writings inform Nath' Dickinson 
that is now come from Canada home 
he saith there was 14 more Coming 
Out & were furnished accordingly at 
Canada w* he see them doeing of it. 
therefore the Utmost care to make dis- 
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& I pray God Succeed in all yo" Under- 
takings I am yo" Humble Serv‘ 
Sam™ Parraince. | 


[Addressed] 


On his May Service 
to Capt Wells & Cap‘ Williams 
At Deeref' then to be sent 
to Capt Kellogg at Northf" 
& from thence to Capt 
Dwight at Fort Dumerr 

These Convey w" 

Speed &c 

to Cap‘ Billing at Sunderland 
to ptuse & immediately to 
post it to Deerf! &c. 





IX. 
! 
COL. SCHUYLER TO COL. STODDARD, | 


Albany, Sept’: 8th, 1724. | 

Cot. Sropparp : | 
S" this is chiefly to acquaint you that | 
there is about 200 Indians from Can- | 
ada gone out to fighte towards yo" p* | 
amongst whome are 5 Cannoes of Scho- | 
nondoes adherents, this News we had by | 
a Scatickohe Indian directly from Can- | 
ada but where these Indians will make | 
their attempt I cannot Learn I hope this 
may Reach you before any harme is done 
that you may all be upon yot Guard I 
just now Rec* the joyful News of the | 
hiroycall exploite done at the Eastward 
that is a noble stroke 

True Copy 





Joun SKAYLOR 


To Capt. Weis Capt. Wittiams Capt. Mason, 

& Capt. Timotay Dwicut & Lr. Pomery. 
GENTLEMEN: 

The abovesaid news from Albany calls 
upon us all to be very though in scout- 
ing & all men be ready fixed to make 
a deffence ag*t an approaching Enemy 
w* we may Look for every hour & all 


the Indians both Cap’ Masons & Capt 
Williams Indians be all stay? for 3 or 4 
days at Least till we have & here more 
about this Army coming & if possible . 
_to discover them before any onset be 
‘made upon any of the townes & the 
| men, at Northfield & Fort Dummer be 
|more than ordinary in Scouting, North- 
| field on the East side of the River to- 


wards Monadnick the Fort men and 


'Dere“ on the West side the River & 
‘all men Ready fixed & Leave all other 
| business till we here more & as Soon 


as you have read this Letter send it 
immediately to North" & thence to Fort 
Dummer yor Humble Serv‘ 

Sam™ Parrripce, Col! 


[Endorsed] “A Copy of Co! Schuylers 
letter and one from Co! Partridge.” 


Tue London Star, in an account of the celebration 
of Washington's birth-day, by the Americans in Lon- 


| don, mentions among the decorations of the room, “a 


fine old portrait of Washington, which it appears was 
painted from life, at Mount Vernon, by Robert Edge 
Pine, in 1785, and was presented by the General him- 
self to his godson, Mr. G. W. Phillips. It is now in 
the possession of Mr. Benj. Moran, Secretary of the 
United States Legation, London, to whom it was re-) 
cently presented by an American gentleman in 
London.” 
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The ice being thus broken, he said that 


THE OMNIBUS; 


OR, 
A SERIES OF ESSAYS 


ON 


MATTERS IN GENERAL 


AND 


THINGS IN PARTICULAR. 
BY A RETIRED PHYSICIAN. 


Omnibus rebus et quibusdam altis. 
CONTINUED FROM LAST NUMBER. 


THE OMNIBUS.——NO. V. 


“ Nought under Heaven, so strongly doth allure, 
The sense of Man, and all his mind possess, 
As Beauty’s lovely bait, that doth procure 
Great warriors oft their rigor to repress.” 
Farry QuEEN. 


The next morning I was detained later 


than usual by an extraordinary case of a | 
sudden, though not dangerous character, 
which occurred in my own neighborhood. 
It was, therefore, late before I reached 
the Omnibus, and I consequently missed 
Mr. Groesbeck. 


His seat was supplied by a young 
Englishman, who appeared to possess his 
full share of the pride and bashfulness 
common to hiscountrymen. Upon hear- 
ing my name mentioned by a fellow- 
passenger, he said he believed he had a 
letter for me from a friend in Quebec, or | 
he should not have taken the liberty of 
addressing me. I told him no apology 
was necessary on that score, and was 





happy to hear good news of my friend. 


our common friend had assured him that 
he coud not apply to a better source for 
information respecting some property he 
held in South Carolina, in right of hig 
wife, who was a Southern woman, as | 
had a brother settled as a merchant in 
Charleston. His first object was to ascer- 
tain whether slaves were regarded by the 
local laws as real estate. I suggested 
that the question seemed more proper to 
submit to a lawyer, than to a merchant 
or physician, and proposed to make him 
known toone. He frankly accepted my 
offer, and I proposed calling for him at 
his lodgings at ten the next morning. 
I repaired thither at the time appointed 


;and found him sitting in his dressing 


gown and slippers, in conversation with a 
distingué looking man of about forty, 
who, from his air;I took to be a military 
man. Nor was I mistaken, for he was 
immediately introduced to meas Lt. Col. 

, of the Regiment of her 
Britannic Majesty's Guards. I found 
this gentleman, unlike his companion 


/and most of his countrymen, wel! dis- 


posed for conversation, and what don’t 
always happen with persons gifted with 
that social accomplishment—well pre- 
pared for it. 

He had spent the last winter in New 
York, and was well acquainted with both 
the materials and the mechanism of its 
society. He declared a decided prefer- 
ence of the belles to the beaux; though 
he admitted that the manners of the 
former suffered from the habit, which he 
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found prevailing among the young mar- 
ried women, of withdrawing very much 
from society ; and he could the less easily 
account for it,as parties never assembled 
until a late hour. I observed that they 
might have other reasons for absenting 
themselves than the lateness of the hours, 
and suggested, the fear of not being 
properly attended to. “That must cer- 
tainly be their own fault, or the fault, 
perhaps, of the men ; for finer, and more 
attractive women, I never saw; and [ 
should inevitably doubt that man’s taste 


persons or conversation ; and can only 
account for it on the supposition I have 
already ventured—their superiority to 
their lords and masters. Perhaps this 
may be owing to the exclusive devotion 
of the latter to their business ; but then 
your American wives appear to have but 
too many cares of their own; or may 
want taste for those occupations which 
are rarely pursued, except in a highly 
cultivated society. I say this without 
disparagement to your countrywomen, or 
your country ; for I have observed the 
' same thing in the women of France and 
Germany ; who, whether at Paris or 
Vienna, Munich or the Spa, seem utterly 
ata loss what to do with themselves 
away from the gaming table or ball- 
room.” 


The Colonel, to my great regret, took his 
leave, shook me by the hand, and said he 
should be happy to become better ac- 
quainted, and was glad to find his friend 
in the hands of so good a pilot. Our com- 
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mon friend was 

posed that we should proceed together to 
our appointments: so we walked down 
Broadway together. My prolegé express- 
ed great admiration of the beauty of the 
women, in which Colonel concurred, 
but remarked that they were generally 
over-dressed. “There,” said he, “is a 
dress that would be thought fine at a 
morning concert in London.” “ What 
do you think of that,” said I, pointing 
out a young Quakeress remarkable for 


| her industry in spinning Broadway yarn, 
who is insensible to the charms of their | 


and her great powers of endurance though 
not of speed. “Much better, but stif#— 
but she ought not to be permitted even 
to walk over the course in that condition.” 
When we had reached Courtlandt street 
I descried my friend Groesbeck, trudging 
towards the Ferry in double quick time. 
I hailed him and asked where he was 
bound? “To home, to be sure,” said he. 
“What, undertake such a journey at this 
season, by land.” “But I aint going by 
land all the way—I am going in the 
steamboat with the Ice-plough in her 
bows to Tappan landing; and then by 
the Erie Railroad to Goshen, and so on 
by stage to Albany.” “ Even that is too 
much for you,” I replied, “for they go 
through in twelve hours.” “But Iam not 
going through in twelve hours. I mean 
to stop at Goshen, and see my old friend 
the General; his wife is a sort of Dutch 
cousin of mine, and they would both like 
it all the better, if ['d stay a week or two. 
with them.” “But even that journey,” 
continued I, “is too much for you at this 
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season.” “Psha! Doctor, it’s just nothing 
at all; you get out of the steamboat and 
into the cars, where you may sit or lie 
down along side of a close stove all the 
way. Why, it’s the next thing to sleigh- 


riding. You arethere before you’ve time | 


to get an appetite ready for dinner. Be- 
sides, my wife sent me word by Charley 
Beach, to stop there and pay a visit. 
Now, though I owe no one any thing in 
that way, or in any other, I mean to take 
the old woman at her word, and so I told 
Charley to tell her to look for me when 
the river opens; and you know, Doctor, 
it don’t answer for a man to go contrary 
to what his wife says, particularly on the 
North River, where the Hens all crow.” 
From this there was no appeal, so I took 
my leave of the honest old fellow, and 
begged him to call on me whenever he 
came to New York, without ceremony. 
“Ceremony,” said he, “What’s that?” 
and so we parted. . 





Potes and Queries. 


QUERIES. 


Perer Penny.ess.—Can any reader of | 


the Magazine inform us of the real name 


“Sentimental Lucubrations: in Twelve 
Chapters. By Peter Pennyless. Phila- 
delphia: Printed by William Gibbons, 
North Third Street, 1793.” It is a small 


18mo of 168 pages. Tora. 
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In Savage’s celebrated Genealogical 
Dictionary, it is related that Clement 
Briggs, Plymouth, came in the Fortune, 
1621, probably young, removed to Dor. 
chester, there married, 1630 or 1681, 
early, Joan Allen, for officiating at which 
ceremony, Thomas Stoughton, the con- 
stable, was fined five pounds at the 
March Court, 1631. Does not this im. 
ply that our sturdy ancestors were ac. 
customed to employ a clergyman for this 
sacred consummation? Was not the 
position of constable more elevated in 
the period of our ancestors than in 


modern times ? Suawmur. 


Sineine Psatms No Orpinance or Gop.— 
Rev. Giles Firmin, in his Separation Ex- 
‘amined, p. 35, gives an account of “a 
member of the Church of Rowley in 
New England,” who maintained that 
“singing of Psalms was no Ordinance of 
It is stated that “the Elders of 
Ipswich besides his own Pastor” labored 
with him; but, seeing that “obstinacy 


| was joined to his errour,” the church cast 
|him out. This must have been as early 
as 1644. What is known of this case? 


J. W. D. 


PASSENGERS ON THE Suip J aMEs, IN 1633. 


| —Winthrop, in his History of New Eng- 
of the author of a book bearing this title ? | 


land ,Vol. i., page 115, says: —“ The same 
day [Oct. 10th, 1633], Mr. Grout, in the 
ship James, arrived at Salem, having 
been but eight weeks between Graves- 
endand Salem. He brought Capt. Wig- 


| gin and about thirty, with one Mr. Lev- 
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eridge,a godly minister, to Pascotaquack 
(which the Lord Say and the Lord Brook 
hed purchased of the Bristol men), and 
about thirty for Virginia, and about twen- 
ty for this place, and some sixty cattle.” 
Can any one give me the names of the | 
“thirty” for Piscataquack, or any of | 
them? It issupposed that these “thirty” | 
comprised the early settlers of Dover, 
N.H.; atleast, their names do not appear | 
on any of the lists of passengers in other | 
vessels, hitherto made public. Mr. Lev- | 
eridge removed from Dover, and died at | 
Newtown, L. I. Possibly he may have | 
ieft a list, as they were his flock. 
C. W. T. 





Anne Hurcainson.—lIs it known where | 
Anne Hutchinson died, whether on Long | 
Island or in Westchester County? The | 
question is not answered in Sparks’ Biog- | 
raphies, and is certainly an interesting | 
one. There is a small stream near New 
Rochelle called ‘‘Hutchinson’s River,” 
not far from which, this remarkable wo- 
man is said to have been put to death 
by the Indians; but I do not know upon | 
what authority the account is founded. 


E. L. 


Feb. 26, 1865. 


Asrrotocy—Can any of the readers 
of the H. M. give information regarding | 


the following work, of which I have a 
copy? 

De ratione et usu dierum criticorum 
opus recens natum, in quo mens tum ip- 
sius Ptolemai, ti alienum astrologorum 
hac in parte dilucidatur. Authire Tho- | 
ma Boderis Rhotomagensis Diccesis. | 

HIST. MAG., VOL. X. 16 . 
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Cui accepit Hermes Trismegistus de de- 
cubitu infirmorum, nunquam antea in 
lucem editus. 


The colophon is a square inclosing 
two lions rampant, supporting a shield, 


| wherein is a fleur-de-lis, with the letters 


O. P. A-ribbon is above the shield with 
motto “ Petit a petit.” 


Parisiis in officina Audoéni Parui ad 
Lilii insigne, via Jacobcea. Anno Salu- 
tis Mp.L.v. Small 4to, pp. 57. 


It is evident the motto “petit a petit” 
little by little, is a pun upon the name of 
the printer, And. Petit, latinized into 
Parvus. The lily refers to the sign of 
the store, as exemplified in “ad insigne 
lilii,” at the sign of the lily. 

No biographical or bibliographical 
dictionary which I have consulted affords 
any information as to the book or its 
author. Nor does it appear in any list 
of astrological books I have ever met 
with. : P. 


REPLIES. 
Tue Suawners. (Vol. x., p. 4.)—The 


|*Lower Town” of the Shawnees was 
| situated, in 1751, on the Ohio River, 
| just below the mouth of the Sciota— 
| Geo. Croghan’s Journal in App. to But- 
| ler’s Ky. 


Also, Journal of Ch. Gill in 
Pownall’s Middle Colonies. 

It was in the fall of 1782, not ’80, 
that General Clark’s army of one thou- 
sand and fifty mounted riflemen de- 
stroyed the Shawnee towns Pickaway, 
Willstown, and the Chilicothes, old and 
new. In Clark’s first expedition against 
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the Shawnees, in August, 1780, but one 
town was destroyed, Piqua, on Mad 
River, near the present town of Fair- 
field, Greene County, Ohio; it was never 
rebuilt—See Ohio Hist. Coll. Albert's 
Annals of the West, &c. 

Previous to Clark’s expedition, in 
1782, the Shawnees and other hostile 
tribes fought to break up the settle- 
ments south of the Ohio. From that 
time they struggled to make the Ohio 
River their southern boundary. How 
desperate their struggle is shown by 
their bloody resistance to the several 
expeditions against them of Logan in 
1786, Edwards and Todds in 1787 and 
1788, Gen. Harman in 1790, Gen. St. Clair 
in 1791, and Gen. Wayne in 1794. Af- 
ter Wayne’s decisive victory they yielded 
the Ohio for a more northern boundary 
line by the Treaty of Greenville, August 
8,1795. After the cession of the greater 
portion of their lands in Ohio to the 
United States, in 1817, the Shawnees 
resided chiefly on their reserve at Wan- 
aughkonnetta, on the Auglaize River, 
in what is now Auglaize County, Ohio. 
They finally removed to their present 
location, west of the Mississippi, in the 
spring of 1833.—Harvey’s History of the 
Shawnees. W. M. D. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 22, 1866. 


Curious Hexamerters. (Vol. v., p. 188.)— 
The very hexameters which “appeared 
in a collection of political pamphlets of 
a by-gone day” may be found in one 
of the first twelve volumes of [London] 
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“Notes and Queries”’ They can also be 
found in the volume entitled Milledul. 
cia, published in New York [by Apple. 
ton & Co.] a few yearsago. They stand, 
however, as lines upon the tomb-stone 
of “John Weles, ob. 1694,” in “Laven. 
ham church, Norfolk.’ The author is 
surmised to have been Dr. John Byron, 
the English poet. The Notes and Que- 
ries inform us that these lines appear “in 
one of Dr. Byron’s Common-Place Books, 
now in the possession of his respected 
descendant, Miss Atherton of Kersal 
Cell.” Further, we are told that Dr. B. 
added a translation of the Latin lines 
“provably” by “ himself” 

‘What was John Wiles is what John Wiles was not, 

The mortal being has immortal got. 


The Wiles that was being a non Ens is gone, 
And now remains the true eternal John.” 


We are also informed (in N. and Q) 
that there is the [following] similar epi- 


taph in another church-yard: 


“That which a being was, what is it? Show: 
That being which it was, it is not now. 
To be what ‘tis not to be, you see ; 
That which now is not shall a Being be.” 


Boston. M. 8. Y. 


Docror Frankuin aNnpD unis Morner. 
(Vol. v., p. 152.)—I saw and read with 
deep interest the above story more than 
thirty years ago. I found it in 8 
newspaper. It appears in the “ Percy 
Anecdotes,” Vol. ii., p. 140, and, I think, 
also, in some school books. I made a 
discovery, this morning, in which “ Bar- 
FLED” Shall have a share. While turn- 
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ing over the leaves of “ Parton’s Life of | 
Franklin,’ I found in the appendix to 

Vol. i. (pp. 618-621), the story of Frank- 

lin and his mother related, and its truth 

somewhat questioned. Mr. P. does not, | 
I think, inform us where the story first 

appeared. M. S. Y. 
Boston, Feb. 24. 


Dr. Frankuin’s Lisrary.—On the fly- 
leaf of an English book, printed in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, which has 
lately come into my possession, is the fol- 
lowing account of the manner in which 
Dr. Franklin’s library was dispersed : 


“Dr, Franklin bequeathed his library | 


to his grandson, W. Temple Franklin, | 
who took the books to London. There 
they were pledged for the repayment of | 
money borrowed by Temple Franklin to 
extricate his friend, Robert Morris, Jr., 
from arrest. The money not having 


been repaid, a great part of the books | 
were sent to Philadelphia to N. G. Dufief| 
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clan of Cherokees who lived near “The 
Narrows” of the Tennessee river, where 
this whirlpool still exists, and who sub- 
sequently removed to the Chickamauga 
Creek, carrying their name with them. 
D. G. B. 


Tomas Houme’s Map or PENNSYLVA- 
nta.—The date of the completion of this 
|important map has, I believe, not been 
‘ascertained. The patent of the latest 
date I have observed entered upon it 
was issued by Penn’s Commissioners, 
October 5, 1686. I have before me a 
conveyance of a tract in the township 
of Concord, dated 1st mo. (March) 1st, 
1686. This tract is entered upon the 
map in the name of the purchaser. It 
was re-sold 4 mo. 5th, 1688; therefore 
the map was completed, certainly pre- 
|vious to the last-mentioned date, prob- 
‘ably in the winter 1686~87. D.G.B. 





Wuere is a Perrecr Boox?—In cor- 


to be sold. N.G. Dufief opened a store | recting an inadvertence in Allen’s ex- 
for the purpose in South Fourth, near | cellent Biographical Dictionary, the com- 
Walnut street, and there I bought this _positor, perhaps while slumbering at his 


and other books.” dD | 

Philadelphia. | 

Derivation or Cxickamauca.—During | 
the war this name was given the fanci- 
ful signification “The River of Death.” 
Filson (Acct. of Ky., p. 868, ed. Lond. 
1798) derives it from the Cherokee, and 
says it means “a boiling pot, there being 
a whirlpool in the river dangerous to 
boats.” It was originally applied to a 


case, has unconsciously perpetrated an- 
other error by making me state that 
Timothy Fuller was born at Chilmash, 
when it should read Chilmark, a town 
in Duke’s County, Massachusetts. An 
enumeration of the mistakes in the vol- 
umes of the Historical Magazine would 
make a curious array. Indeed what 
book is divested entirely of either errors 
of the heart or hand? It is a transcript 
of human frailty. Sia wut. 
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American Skin Diszases. (Vol. x,, p. 
83.)—The species of skin disease known 
in Illinois as the “prairie itch,” the 
“Wabash scratches,” and also “camp 
rash,” is characterized by vesicles and 
pustules, especially at the flexures of 
the joints and between the fingers. It 
yields to the specific treatment of true 
scabies, and is apparently nothing but 
that disease. At least this was true of 
the cases I saw while in charge of a hos- 
pital in that State. 


tagiosum, long supposed, though proba- | 


bly erroneously, to be conveyed from 


one customer to another by an uncleanly | 
The “ground itch,” also fre- | 
quently spoken of in the West, is, as | 
far as I have observed it, a lichen (Wil- | 


barber. 


son). 


that since the doctors forever disagree | 


about the classification of skin diseases, 


the laity use the terms mentioned very | 


promiscuously. D. G. B. 


Rivincton’s InpErENDENT JOURNAL, OR | 


GeneraL ApvertiserR. (Vol. x., p. 22.)— 


The supposition that Rivington was con- | 


cerned in publishing this paper was de- 


rived principally from the fact that a| 


certain advertisement which occurs, for 


the first time, in No. 756 of the “ New | 
York Gazette and Universal Advertiser,’ | 
on Wednesday, Dec. 24, 1783, was con- | 


tinued with the same press mark “2 
m.,” in the “Independent Journal” dur- 
ing the month of January, 1784. 


This journal must have made its first 


By the “barber's | 
itch” is generally understood sycosis con- | 


We may well suppose, however, | 


appearance on Dec. 31, 1783. Was it 

‘conducted by Rivington or by Webster 

| and McLean? Had not Webster already 
removed to Albany? LJ. G. 


| Societies and their Proceedings, 


AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL. 


Tue American Ersnotoaican Society held their 
February meeting on the 26th, at the house of Thomas 
Ewbank, Esq., the first vice-president, who took the 
| chair in the absence of the president, George Fol- 
som, LL. D. 

The annual election was held, and resulted as fol- 





lows: President, George Folsom; First Vice-president, 
Thomas Ewbank; Second Vice-president, Dr. John 
Torrey; Treasurer, Alexander J. Cotheal; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Dr. William H. Thomeon; Re- 
| cording Secretary, Theodore Dwight; and Librarian, 
| Henry T. Drowne. 

The ten Standing Committees were filled as last 
| year, with a few necessary changes. 

The following elections were made of Correspond- 
| ing Members : 

General Osman Hashem, late Tunisian Ambassa- 
| dor to the United States; Amos Perry, Esq., United 
States Consul at Tunis; Dr. E. Berchon, Paris; 
Rev. John Gulick, North China; John Ward, Esgq,, 
United States Indian Agent at Santa Fé, New Mexico ; 
| Dr. Evans, Fort Smith, Arkansas ; Senhor Continho, 

Brazil. 

Dr. Henry R. Stiles, of New York, was elected a 
Resident Member. 

A letter was read from Geo. Gibbs, Esq., at Wash- 
ington, February 20th, stating, among other things, 
that he had procured from the Indian delegations now 
at Washington, good vocabularies of the Cherokee, 
Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek and Witchitte tribes. 
The Cherokee vocabulary was prepared by the Rev. 

I. B. Jones, many years a resident among them, and 
| late Chaplain to the Loyal Cherokee Regiment, and 
| who speaks the language admirably. Mr. Jones pro- 
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—— : : dakarieasl 
poses to prepare & work on the principle of Ollendorff, | chief that name was changed for Sha-go-ye-wat-hah. 


for the purpose of teaching the Cherokees English, 
and also to prepare a grammar and dictionary of the 
Cherokee language, embracing the native alphabet, 
the same as represented by Roman letters, and a 
translation. 

Dr. Macgowan exhibited a Spanish document 
purporting to be a copy, made May 25th, 1846, in 
Mexico, from an old one of uncertain date and origin. 
The copy was given to Dr. Macgowan by John Ward, 
Esq., United States Indian Agent at Santa Fé, New 
Mexico. Nine pages of foolscap paper are filled with 
an extravagant history of the origin of Montezuma, 
his reign, and his abdication to Cortes. It is full of 
visions, prophecies and miracles, improbable and im- 
possible occurrences. The objects of the author ap- 
pear to have been two, which are opposed to each 
other, viz.: to show, first, that the conquest of Mexico 
by Cortes was made by the order and provision of God 
for the introduction of the Roman Catholic religion, 
and second, that Montezuma will appear again as 
king, and that the people should expect him, and re- 
tain faithful allegiance to him. Credible prophecies 
say that he will rise from the bottom of the Atlantic 
Ocean, where he has long lain awaiting his time. 

Dr. Wilson, or, as he is called by his people, the 
Iroquois, ‘‘ De-jits-non-dah-wéh-hoh,” meaning the 
Pacificator, then addressed the society : 

“Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the Society : 

“T do not intend to occupy a great deal of time, but 
I wish to correct some errors in an article published 
in Harper’s Magazine, for February, on ‘The Life 
and Times of Red Jacket.’ The writer says that 


Colonel Parker, an Iroquois, who is on General Grant's | 


staff, is the successor of Red Jacket That is not the 


fact. The name, also, is not written correctly. It | 


should be Shagéyewathah, instead of Sa-go-ye-wat-ha. 


name. 


“Each male among the Iroquois has a name given 


him in infancy, another at the age of puberty, and | 


4 third, if he is chosen chief. The successor of a 
chief receives the name of that chief. The child’s 
name of Red Jacket was Ho-déh-syo-ni. It does not 
mean exactly what the writer says, ‘ Always ready,’ 


but it means, ‘He is aiming.’ When he was made a | 





He was never a Sachem, but only a Chief. 

“« We have three grades of officers—Chiefs, Sachems 
and Grand Sachems. Grand Sachems are called Ho- 
de-yun-nac, or peaceful men, and Chiefs are called 
Wah-che-sah, or O-gua-chi-sah, Elder Brothers. 

“Colonel Parker is not a successor of Red Jacket. 
His successor was appointed in 1864, and belonged to 
his family. A regular successor must be the nearest 
relative in the mother’s line, end of the same nation 
and the same tribe. 

‘““ We have six nations, viz.: the Mohawks (some- 
times called Maquas, or Mingoes), the Oneidas, the 
Onondagas, the Cayugas, the Senecas, and the Tus- 
caroras, who were added to the Confederacy in 
1718. We have also several tribes, viz.: those of 
the Turtle, Wolf, Bear and Beaver on one side, and 
the Deer, Hawk, Heron, and Snipe on the other. The 
tribes extend through those nations to which they 
belong, and a member of one tribe is treated as a 
brother by all of his tribe wherever he goes, though 
they may not understand his language. 

‘The founders of the Confederacy are said to have 
been Hiungwantha Teganoida, and Tottadah-ho, the 
last a deformed being, was discovered in the forest near 
Onondaga, ‘a long time ago,’ and was regarded with 
great reverence on account of his unaccountable 
origin and strange figure. He was unable to walk, 
stand or speak, and his fingers, toes and hair were 
elongated into living snakes. The Grand Council as- 
sembled in his presence, and were directed by his 
gestures in determining the principles of the Confed- 
eracy. The two leading members of the Council were 
Hiungwantha and Teganoida, and when the question 
of succession was under discussion, they were in 
favor of fixing it in the male line; but Tottadah-ho 


| held up one of his fingers, which was his sign of dis- 
And there is another error in saying that his original | 
name was Q-te-ti-ani. That was probably his youth’s | 


sent, and this induced the Council to favor the female 
line, on which Tottadah-ho doubled up his finger, and 
thus the question was unanimously decided, and the 
principle has been acted on ever since. Hiungwan- 
tha is called Hiawatha by Mr. Longfellow. Entire 
unanimity is required for every act in council. 

“The influence of the women is very great in ques- 
tions of peace and war. The Grand Sachems alone 
have the power to declare war; but they are properly 
men of peace, and are metaphoricallyjinvested with 
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the antlers of the deer at their inauguration, and while 
wearing them are incapable of any warlike authority. 
Before a Sachem can go to war the mothers must as- 
semble, and by unanimous consent agree to remove 
the antlers from the Grand Sachems, and then they 
are authorized to ‘enter on the war path,’ or to 
declare war. The women are considered as owning 
the nations, because the men are their children. 

The original Five Nations had their chief seats on a 
line running west from the Mohawk River, to the waters 
of the Genesee, and the Confederacy made them one. 
They were said to live in ‘The Long House,’ the 
western door of which was kept by the Senecas, near 
Buffalo. When any other Indian nation applied to 
be allowed to form a treaty with the Five Nations, 
and sent an embassador, he was burned at the stake 
to test the sincerity of his people in making the pro- 
posal. If they -still desired it so much as to send 
another, he also was burned, further to test them. If 
a third arrived, he was received with confidence, and 
told that all the path from the western door to the 
council fire was spread with the bark of the Slippery 
elm tree, and that he should be pushed upon it, and 
slide to the centre of the Confederacy. On reaching 
Onondaga, the Grand Sachem caressed Tottadah-ho, 
and asked him, ‘ What do you want?’ He explained 
his object. ‘“Tottadah-ho said, ‘Sit down; you are 
perfectly safe here,’ and then a treaty was made, and 
peace and amity were secured. 

“Mr. Parker is a very wise and able man, worthy 
of high respect and confidence. But he would not 
wish to be called a successor of Red Jacket, and I 
would wish to correct the erroneous statement in Har- 
pers’ Magazine. He succeeded John Blacksmith, 
Do-ne-ho-gaé-weh, as Grand Sachem. The successor 
of Red Jacket is the son of Tu-gerns. He is a dis- 
tant relative of Red Jacket through the female line, 
as well as a Seneca, and of the Wolf tribe. Mr. Parker 
is a Seneca and a Wolf, but not a relative. 

“My mother was a Cayuga. My father, his mother 
and her mother were Senecas. One of the grand 
sachems present at the formation of the Confederacy 
was a Cayuga, of the White Heron tribe. All the 
Wolves and all the Herons are related to me. An 
Onondaga Heron is my brother, and enjoys the hos- 
pitality of my wigwam when he visits my place, and 
vice versa. If my family should fail to have a proper 
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successor, it goes out of my family, but he must bea 
Cayuga, and also a White Heron. If that family fyi), 
the succession would come back. If there is only ap 
infant, the council appoint a regent of the same family 
and nation.” 

Mr. Gulick here remarked, that in the Sandwich 
Islands the succession goes through the mother» 

Dr. Macgowan mentioned that the same was try 
of some of the Central Tartar tribes. 

Dr. Wilson continued: “ At councils the coungil 
fire is in the centre, the place of Tottadah-ho, and the 
officers form a circle round it, the people standing 
outside of them. When a sachem expatriates hin. 
self, he passes through the circle and is supposed ty 
rub off the antlers from his head in moving through 
the crowd.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


New Enevanp Hisroric-Geneatocican Socirry, 
Boston, March 7th.—A stated meeting was held this 
afternoon, Hon. George B. Upton, Vice-President for 
Massachusetts, in the chair. The Librarian reported 
that since the last meeting there has been presented 
to the society 43 bound volumes and 58 pamphlets. 

Dr. Winslow Lewis presented, in behalfof the widow 
of Dr. Lane, the log-book of the ship Protector, 
date 1780; the commission of John Foster Williams 
as captain, and also the commission of the second 
lieutenant of said ship. This ship performed a very 
important part in our Revolutionary War, and 1 
short but comprehensive account of several of its 
battles are recorded in this log-book. Dr. Lewis also 
presented the society, from himself, a very valuable 
collection of autographs, among which were those of 
Henry IV. and Governor Endicott; also a vey 
splendidly-executed document on parchment, in gilt 
and illuminated letters and illustrations, being th 
diploma of an apothecary by the name of Domeniw 
Ferrimonte, who kept at the sign of the Umbrella, 
near the Church of St. Stephen, in Venice, in the 
olden time. 

The thanks of the society were voted to Mrs. Lane 
and to Dr. Lewis for their valuable donations, and 
the Library Committee were instructed to have such 


documents as require it appropriately framed. 
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Wm. B. Trask, the Historiographer, read memoirs 
of Joseph Hockey, who died in Chelsea, Oct. 13, 1868, 
aged 61; of Isaac Osgood. of Charlestown, who died 
June 22, 1865, aged 73 ; of Jacob Quincy Kettelle, of 
Boston, who died Dee. 2, 1865 ; ‘and of John Hooper, 
of Boston, who died Feb. 7, 1865, aged 53 ; all resident 
members of the society. ; 

Rev. Wm. Chauncey Fowler, LL.D., of Durham, 
Conn., read a paper on “ The Conditions of Success 
in Genealogical Investigations as Illustrated by the 
Character of Nathaniel Chauncey, who died in Phila- 
delphia, Feb. 9, 1865.” 

Dr. Fowler’s paper was a finished production, and 
was spoken with emphasis and power. It was a thor- 
ough representation of the qualifications necessary to 
suceess, in genealogical research, and a most inter- 
esting statement of the real value and importance of 
acquisitions in that line of history. He illustrated 
his subject by stating the qualifications necessary toa 
successful study of genealogy to be: Ist, love of kin- 
dred ; 2d, love of investigation ; 3d, an active imag- 
ination; 4th, a disciplined judgment; 5th, a con- 
scientious regard for truth. All these qualifications 
were most happily united in the remarkable character 
of the late Nathaniel Chauncey, of Philadelphia, 
Honorary Vice-President of the N. E. Historic-Gen- 
ealogical Society for Pennsylvania. The subject was 
exemplified by the very remarkable results of Mr. 
Chauncey’s researches, which have not, from his innate 
modesty, yet been given to the public through the 
press. 

Dr. Fowler is engaged in writing the history of 
Durham, Conn. ; and gavea very interesting state- 
ment of the beginning of this enterprise, as an ex- 
ample and encouragement to other New England 
towns. 


Massacuvusetts Historicat Sociery.—The stated 
monthly meeting of thie society was held on Thurs- 


day, February 8th, in the Dowse Library, the presi- 


dent, the Hon. R. C. Winthrop, in the chair. 
The list of donations for the past month was read 
by the librarian. 


The president read a letter from a gentleman in 
Hartford, Connecticut, stating that he had in his pos- 
session “a piece of copper of the size of an English 
penny, with the name of Daniel Shays rudely en- 
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graved on it. On the reverse is ‘B. L. 1787,’ with a 
rough representation of a hand grasping a sword.” 
It was found in digging up a spot of ground used 
early for a camp-ground. The writer suggested that 
“B, L.” was intended for B. Lincoln’s regiment, in 
which, he says, Shays was a captain, in 1787. The 
writer proposed to exchange this relic for its value in 
an American coin. 

Mr. Sibley presented to the society a large paper 
copy of his history of the catalogues of Harvard 
College. Ex-Governor Andrew was elected a resi- 
dent member. 

A portrait of the late Dr. John Eliot, the author 
of the Biographical Dictionary, was exhibited at the 
meeting. It had been presented at a previous meet- 
ing. 

The president referred to the death of the vener- 
able Dr. Nott, a corresponding member, in the nine- 
ty-third year of his age. 

Dr. Lothrop gave some interesting reminiscences 
of Dr. Nott. 

Mr. Waterston presented, in the name of the Hon. 
J. C. Park, a memorial of his son, Major Park, who 
died of a wound received before Petersburg. Also, 
proceedings of the Century Club, in honor of the 
memory of Gen. James L. Wadsworth and Col. P. A. 
Porter, from Mr. M. Brimmer. He also presented 
memorials of Major Henry Ward Camp, and of Gen. 
Wadsworth. 

Dr. Burroughs, a corresponding member, being 
present, presented an old deed of Robert Tufton Ma- 
son, of date 1686, and also two interesting letters of 
“Mary Pepperrell,” to her husband, Sir William. 

Mr. Eliot called the attention of members to a 
photograph from an engraving, supposed to repre- 
sent Columbus and his two sons, on which opinions 
are divided respecting its authenticity. 

Mr. W. G. Brooks presented some broadside proc- 
| lamations of an early date. 

Rey. Mr. Hale exhibited a number of Duchesne’s 
models of public buildings and of private dwellings 
in Boston, made soon after 1811, which excited con- 
| siderable interest. 

Mr. Winthrop read an interesting letter from the 
Marquis of Buckingham to Sir John Temple at Bos- 

| ton, dated Stowe, December 8, 1786, announcing his 
succession to the Baronetcy by the decease of Sir 
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Peter Temple. The letter also dwelt at length on 
American affairs, the Marquis conceding that, al- 
though he opposed the separation of the colonies 
from Great Britain, yet he was now convinced that 
the independence of the United States was the best 
for both countries, 

Mr. Savage expressed the hope that the letter just 
read would be printed. 


MINNESOTA. 


Tse Historica, Socrety or Minnesota held its 
Annual Meeting, at Ingersoll’s Hall, on the 22d of 
February. The meeting was presided over by Col. 
D. A. Robertson, First Vice-President of the Society, 
who briefly addressed the audience on the aims and 
objects of the Society, and invited the co-operation of 
all friends of historical research or lovers of natural 
history. He then introduced Charles E. Mayo, Esq., 
Secretary of the Society, who read the following an- 
nual report : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Historical Society : 

In accordance with the instructions of Council, the 
Secretary submits the following report : 

The last report of the condition of the Society was 
made to the Executive Council, March 14th, 1864. 
At that time the Library and Museum comprised the 
following articles: Books, 826; pamphlets, 1,236; 
newspapers, 6,400 ; maps, charts and engravings, 169 ; 
articles in the Museum, consisted of curiosities, relics, 
coins, geological and mineralogical specimens, &c., 
1,197. There have been added since, 132 books, 50 
pamphlets, 500 newspapers, 80 maps, charts, engrav- 
ings and photographs, and 1,047 articles in the Mu- 
seum. The collection at present therefore consists 
of 958 books, 1,286 pamphlets, 6,900 newspapers, 249 
maps, charts, engravings and photographs, and 2,244 
articles in the Museum. 

Since the last election of officers of the Society, 
Feb. 19, 1864, the Executive council have held 
seventeen meetings. These meetings have been of a 
social, conversational character, and have been in- 
structive and interesting to the participants. Al- 
though the public have been invited to attend, very 
few have availed themselves of the invitation. 

During this period, Dr. F. N. Hayden, of Washing- 
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ton, Gen. J. Watts De Peyster, of New York, and 
Dean Dudley, Esq., of Boston (to each of whom the 
Society is indebted for valuable contributions) haye 
been elected honorary members. The Society is un. 
der especial obligations to Gen. De Peyster for liberg) 
donations of books, pamphlets, engravings and curi- 
A large ‘and valuable collection of shells, 
fossils and geological specimens has been added to 
the cabinet by gift of Dr. C. De Montreville. 

Hon. H. M. Rice, Gov. Ramsey, Gov. Miller, and 
Gov. Marshall, have evinced their interest in the 
Society by frequent contributions to the library and 
cabinet. 

Rey. 8S. R. Riggs has presented J. W. Lynd’s manu- 
script history of the Dacotahs, a portion of which has 
been published by the Society, and original papers 
consisting of a history of the Dacotah Mission and a 
biographical sketch of Jas. W. Lynd, whose sad fate 
lends a double interest to his memory. 

Rev. E. D. Neill, intimately identified with the 
organization and development of the Society, has fur. 
nished original papers on the “ Early French Forts 
and Footprints of the Valley of the Upper Missis. 
sippi,” and “ Occurrences in and around Fort Snel- 
ling, from 1819 to 1840.” These two papers, to- 
gether with a chapter from Lynd’s manuscript on the 
“Religion of the Dacotahs,” comprise the “ Col- 
lections” of the Society for 1864, of which 500 copies 
were printed. 862 copies have been distributed 
among the members and sister societies, and many 
interesting and valuable works have been received in 
exchange. It is in contemplation to issue during the 
present year another volume of “ Annals,” for which 


osities. 


the Society are collecting material. 

A new feature in the history of the Society is the 
introduction of the department of Natural History, of 
which Mr. R. O. Sweeny has been elected curator. 


A case for the preservation and exhibition of speci- 


mens has been placed in the rooms, and several speci- 
mens of the animals of Minnesota have been prepared 
by the curator and placed therein. 

Many contributions have been received from various 
sources which have not been enumerated, as it would 
unnecessarily lengthen the report. 

Mr. A. J. Hill, formerly acting Secretary of the 
Society, has presented a translation, in manuscript, 
of “The Life and Writings of Constantine Beltrami, 
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the discoverer of the sources of the Mississippi,” 
which is dedicated by the author, Gabrielle Rosa, to 
the Minnesota Historical Society. A memorial from 
this Society is now before the Legislature, asking 
that body, as an act of tardy justice to the memory of 
the ardent Italian explorer, to establish the County 
of Beltrami, and very properly locating it in the dis- 
trict which he explored on the head waters of the 
Mississippi. 

Before the close of the war, a circular was address- 
ed to the officers of all the forces in the United States 
service from this State, requesting them “‘to preserve 
for and deposit with the Society such books and pa- 
pers pertaining to their respective commands as will 
be of service in perpetuating the names and deeds of 
the officers and men of Minnesota regiments.” To 
this appeal there were but two responses—an indica- 
tion of apathy unlooked for and much to be regretted. 

It is hoped that the public will in future manifest 
more interest in the welfare of the Society, and assist 
in promoting its objects, by contributions of such 
material as they may possess or can easily obtain, 
and they should bear in mind that much that may 
now be regarded as trash, may in the lapse of years 
become priceless gems of history. 

The President then introduced Rev. Dr. McMasters, 
who delivered the Annual Address. The Doctor 
chose for his theme, “ Of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of living in a new country.” The subject was 
handled in every possible light, and a variety of 
collateral topics incorporated in the discourse, which, 
though it occupied an hour in its delivery, was lis- 
tened.to with profound attention and interest through- 
out. 


NEW YORK. 

Tar Bourrao Historica Socrery held its Annual 
Meeting on the 9th day of January, 1866. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

Millard Fillmore, President ; 

Orsamus H. Marshall, Vice-President ; 

Sherman S. Rogers, Recording Secretary ; 


Wm. K. Scott, Corresponding Secretary and Libra- | 


vian ; 
Oliver G. Steele, Treasurer. 
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Councillors—Nathan K. Hall, William Dorsheimer, 
Lewis F. Allen, William C. Young, John B. Skinner, 
Charles D. Norton, Orlando Allen, Eben P. Dorr, 
Warren Bryant. 


The Annual Address was delivered before the so- 
ciety in St. James Hall, on Saturday, the 10th of 
February, 1866, by the Rev. Wattgr Crark, D. D. 

On motion of the Hon. John B. Skinner, the thanks 
of the society were tendered to Dr. Clark for his 
able and interesting address, and a copy thereof solic- 
ited for publication. 

A regular Monthly Meeting of the society was held 
at its rooms on Tuesday, the 18th of February, 1866. 
The president, the Hon. Millard Fillmore, being ab- 
sent in Europe, the vice-president, O. H. Marshall, 
presided. 

The vice-president announced that, since the last 
regular meeting, he had received from Albert H. Por- 
ter, Esq., a corresponding member of the society, an 
elegant and commodious chair, for the use of the pre- 
siding officers of the society, accompanied with the 
following letter: 


Niagara Fatts, Jan. 31st, 1866. 
O. H. Marsnatt, Esq., Vice-President of the Buffalo 
Historical Society : 

Sir :—Having obtained your approval of the suita- 
bleness of the object, I beg leave to herewith present, 
through you, to the Buffalo Historical Society, a chair, 
designed for the use of its presiding officer. 

It was made from a venerable oak, one of a number 
of majestic trees of that kind growing on the bank of 
the Niagara River, opposite Goat Island, near the 
Cataract, when visited by the late Augustus Porter, in 
1795, and flourished on his old homestead for nearly 
sixty years. 

It died in the winter of 1853, of old age and natural 
exhaustion, and judging by the usual marks of age in 
trees, was over three hundred years old, and when 
cut down measured more than four feet in diameter 
over the stump. 

What it lacks in historical interest, in comparison 
with its famous contemporary, the Charter Oak of 
Connecticut, is made up, in some degree, by the su- 
| perior majesty of its proportions, and the world-wide 
| fame of the locality in which it grew. 
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A chair for the Governor of Connecticut has been 
appropriately made from the Charter Oak. The Ni- 
agara Oak is worthy of preservation in like form, and 
the associations of locality and age would seem to 
harmonize with the purpose of your society. 

Very respectfully, 
ALBERT H. PORTER. 


Whereupon, on motion of Oliver G. Steele, Esq., 
the thanks of the society were unanimously tendered 
to the donor for his valuable gift, together with a 
resolution— 

“That a silver plate, with a suitable inscription, 
recognizing the gift, be procured and affixed to the 
chair, under the direction of the vice-president,” dec. 

The librarian also reported the receipt of a large 
number of books, pamphlets, newspapers, relics, &c., 
comprising much of value and interest. 

The following papers, read before the Buffalo His- 
torical Society, have been published in pamphlet 
form under their auspices : 

1. History of the Buffalo Public Schools. An ad- 
dress by Oliver G. Steele, Esq., ex-superintendent of 
Schools. Delivered Jan. 23d, 1868. 8vo, pp. 24. 

2. The American Express, in its relation to the 
City of Buffalo. A paper prepared for the Buffalo 
Historical Society, at their request, June 1863, by 
Henry Wells. 8vo, pp. 20. 

8. The Boundary Line between the British Prov- 
inces and the United States. Read before the Buffalo 
Historical society, Feb. 1, 1864. By Wm. A. Bird, 
Esq. 8vo, pp. 8 (double column). 


4. The Manufacture of Iron in Buffalo. A paper 


read before the Buffalo Historical Society, Jan. 25, | 
| of the late Josepn Ex.icorr” were given to members 


1864. By John Wilkeson, Esq. 8vo, pp. 8 (double 
column). 

6. The Old Ferry at the Black Rock. A paper read 
before the Buffalo Historical Society, Dec. 14, 1863. 
By Charles D. Norton, Esq. 8vo, pp. 19 (repub- 
lished from Thomas’ Buffalo City Directory). 

Other papers have been published, which we have 
not seen as yet. It will thus be seen that this Soci- 
ety is doing an important part in preserving the local 
history of the city and neighborhood. 


Burrato Historicat Sociery.—The regular meet- 


ings of this society are mostly business meetings, the | 
proeeedings of which do not possess much general in- 
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terest. Their most important meetings are held only 
in the winter, and are called “club meetings ”—a sort 
of social gathering at the residence of those members 
who live in houses large enough to accommodate all 
the members who see fit to attend. At every meeting 
a paper is read on some subject; after which its sub. 
As these 
papers are mostly on local History or Biography, they 
are subjected to the most thorough criticism, and any 
thing wrong in them is sure to be corrected. A re 
porter takes down the whole conversation, which, with 
the paper itself, is deposited in the archives of the 
society. 

In this way the society has collected a mass of His. 
torical and Biographical knowledge of great value, 
which could not well have been obtained in any other 


ject-matter is open for free discussion. 


way. These meetings are generally held once a week. 

The following resumé of the “club meetings ” dur- 
ing the winter of 1864-65, has been furnished for the 
Magazine by the society’s secretary : 

The opening meeting was held at the residence of 
the president, the Hon. Mittarp Fittmorg, on the 
10th day of December, 1864. The paper for the even 
ing was upon “The Building of the ‘ Walk-in-the- 
Water,’” the pioneer steamboat of the Western Lakes, 
which was builtin 1818. It was written for the Club 
by the late Henry Daw, a former well-known and 
honored resident of this eity. 

The meetings following were held on the Monday 
evening of each week in the following order : 

On the 26th December, 1864, the Club were invited 
to partake of the hospitatity of the Hon. Lewis F. 
Auten, at Black Rock, when “Some Reminiscences 


present in a paper read by Prof. Exricorr Evans, of 
Hamilton College. The memoir of Professor Evakss 
is historically of great value, for it embodies events in 
the life of a distinguished pioneer of Western New 
York, which would not have been preserved in an ac- 


| cessible form had not Prof. Evans courteously com- 


plied with the request of the Club in the preparation 


| of this paper. 


On the 6th of January, 1865, at the house of Henry 
W. Rocers, Esq., “ A Biographical Sketch of the late 
Tuomas C. Wetcn,” a former member of this Club, 
and a prominent member of the bar of this city, was 
read by WM, Dorsnermer, Esq. ; and on the same 0¢- 
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easion the Hon. Natuan K. Haut discussed the sub- 
jectof “The Postal Service as connected with the His- 
tory of Buffalo,” in an elaborate and able paper of 
great general as well as local interest. 

The Club was favored on the 16th day of January, 
1865, with the paper of Richarp Wi.traus, Esq., 
entitled ‘“‘ The Black Rock Harbor, Pier, Water Power 
and Flouring Mills.” It is hardly necessary to say 
that this was one of the most valuable contributions 
to our local history which we have yet obtained. This 
meeting was at the residence of Hon. Joun B. S«ty- 
yer. The Club on this occasion was indebted to Mr. 
Wittiam Kercuvo for a letter which he had received 
from the venerable Judge Peacock, of Mayville, giv- 
ing some reminiscences of his early adventures in 
Western New York. 

The Club next assembled on the 23d of January, 
1865, at the residence of Oxiver G. Steere, Esq.. 
when a paper giving “ The History of Old Fort Schlos- 
ser, together with some facts relative to the Old French 
Mess House and the Little Fort Niagara,” was read by 
Cas. D. Norton. 

At the residence of Joan G. Desuisr, Esq., on the 
6th day of February, 1865, H. W. Rocers, Esq , read 
“A Biographical Notice of the late Harry Daw,” 
and Mr. Lewis F. Auten presented “Some Reminis- 
cences of his Early Residence in the West, from 1818 
to 1821.” 

“The Land Office of the Holland Land Company 
of Buffalo,” was the subject of the paper of Taomas 
Biossom, Esq., at the residence of Hon. Grorce R. 
Bascock, on the 13th February, 1865; and on the 
same evening a letter from Epwarp C. Wacker, Esq., 
of Detroit, was read, together with a narrative of “‘ The 
First Trip of the ‘ Walk-in-the- Water,’ by Mrs. Mary 
Werrsere.y Pacmer, of Detroit.’”’ Mrs. Palmer was 
“the Young Bride” who is mentioned in the late Mr. 
Harry Daw’s history of that famous steamboat. The 
President read “A Biographical Sketch of Asa Rice, 
Esq., one of the early lawyers of Erie county.” 

The next meeting was held on the 20th February, 
1865, at the house of Cuartzes D. Norton, where 
Gro. W. Hotiey, Esq., of Niagara Falls, presented 
and read a historical sketch of the ‘Sortie of Fort 
Erie.” The paper ascribes the merit of that celebrated 
and gallant exploit to General Peter B. Porter as 
against the claims of the friends of General Jacos 
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Brown. The subject elicited an interesting discus- 
sion, but not unlike many other important historical 
discussions, was unproductive of any definite or avail- 
able result. Upon this occasion the President read a 
biographical sketch of the late JosrpH Ciary. 

The meeting of the 27th February, 1865, was atthe 
residence of Hon. Natuan K. Hatt, on which occa- 
sion the members present listened with great interest 
to the paper of O. H. Marsnatt, Esq., entitled 
“Sketches on the Niagara Frontier,” and a letter from 
W. A. Biro, Esq,, to Coartes D. Norton, was read 
to the Club, “as a fitting pendant to Mr. Holley’s pa- 
per on the Sortie of Fort Erie.” 

Dr. W. G. Morton, of Boston, having been invited 
to address the Club on his “ Discovery of the anss- 
thetical properties of Ether,” presented that subject 
at the meeting held at the residence of James D. Saw- 
yer, Esq., on the 6th day of March, 1865. 

“ The History of Elevators,” by Josrpu Dart, Esq., 
was the paper contributed for the entertainment of the 
members on the evening of the 18th March, 1865, at 
the residence of S. S. Jewxrt, Esq.; and this was 
followed, on the 20th of the same month, at the resi- 
dence of Wa. Dorsuetmer, Esq., by “ The History 
of Music in Buffalo,” by C. F. 8. Taomas, Esq. 

A. R. Kercaum, Esq., read before the Club, on the 
27th day of March, 1865, at the residence of Capt. E. 
P. Dorr, a paper containing the “ History of the Buf- 
falo Water Works ;” and on the same evening Mr. Coz- 
zeNS’ memoir of Col. Peter A. Porter was read from 
the unpublished manuscript which had been forwarded 
for that purpose. A paper was likewise read entitled 
* Niagara Falls and its Vicinity, since 1800.” This 
interesting paper was written by A.Bert H. Porrsr, 
Esq., the eldest son of the late Judge Porter, of Ni- 
agara Falls, and is a most valuable contribution to the 
local history of Western New York. 

The last meeting of the Club was held at the resi- 
dence of Wa. A. Birp, Esq., at Black Rock, on the 
8d day of April, 1865, and Hon. Horace V. Sopsr, 
of Batavia, at the request of the Club, read “The 
History of the Ketchum Mowing Machine,” an inven- 
tion of the late Wa. F. Kercnum, of this city, which 
has become celebrated, and ranks among the most 


| valuable agricultural machines of the present day. 


Mrs. Powe. is’ ‘‘ Journal of a Tour from Fort Ni- 
agara to Fort Erie and Buffalo Creek, in 1785,” was 
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read on this occasion, and the Club was also enter- 


tained in a paper furnished by the Hon. Oranes 
Dean, of Onondaga, upon “ The Character and Hab- 
its of the Indians of the Six Nations.” 


Potes on BWooks. 


Grant and his Campaigns: A Military Biography. 
By Henry Coppée, A. M. New York: 1866. 8vo, 
pp- 512. Portraits and maps. 


Mr. C. B. Richardson, the originator and long the 
publisher of the Historical Magazine, as is well known 
to most of our readers, “ leads ” the trade in the pub- 
lication of important and first-class historical works 
relating to the recent war for the Union. The best 
talent of both sections of the country has been em- 
a by him in the preparation of these works, 
and they are the most accurate and reliable which 
we can reasonably expect to be written within the 


next quarter or half century. Among these publica- | 


tions we have seen none better than this handsome 
volume on ‘Grant and his Campaigns.”’ Sanctioned 
by the illustrious subject himself, and compiled from 
authentic records, and with the aid of the General’s 
most intimate friends and fellow-soldiers, it bears its 
own commendation upon every page. The style is 
such as might be expected from the scholarly Coppée, 
and the whole work is very satisfactory. The por- 
traits are life-like, the maps well drawn, and the vol- 
ume has that neat appearance which characterizes 
Mr. Richardson’s publications. 


The Battle of the Kegs, by Francis Hopkinson. Oak- 
wood Press: 1866. 8vo, pp. 30. Edition 100 
copies, of which eighteen are on large paper. 


A privately prioted affair, issued in Philadelphia ; 
got up on blue laid writing paper, with rubricated 
title and line aroundeach page. The title-page bears 
a badly-drawn and coarsely-engraved representation 
of an oak tree, with the motto “lente sed fortiter ;” 
the prefatory matter simply consists of an account of 
the event which gave rise to the poem, copied from 


the American Museum, of 1787, and each four-line | 


stanzas of the poem enjoys the undivided honor of a 
whole page to itself. If this is the private “ pull” 


of an amateur printer, we have nothing to say; if, | 


however, as we suspect, it was done at a regular city 
printing-office, it is simply a burlesque on good and 


tasteful printing. And if money is to be spent on | 


such things, why not spend it on something more val- 
uable than these un-edited and un-annotated reprints 
of things which are neither curious or new? 


An Historical Notice of the Essex Institute; with the 
Act of Incorporation, Constitution and By-Laws, | 


and Lists of the Officers and members. Salem: 
Printed by the Institution. 1866. 8vo, pp. 44. 


A neatly printed pamphlet, full of interest to all 
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who have, in past years, watched the progress of this 
energetic and really “live” Society. It contains 
complete index to its publications, statistics of its 
collections, both in its Historical and Natural History 
departments, lists of its officers and members since 
its organization in 1848, and presents a record of 
public spirit and of work done which throws man 
other organizations of the kind far in the shade. W 
have for years past been in the habit of recommend- 
ing our friends, who wanted to know how to run 
society-machines, to study the organization and prac- 
tical workings of the Essex Institute. 


Wook-Gossip. 


Tue last volume of Reports published by the 
Smithsonian Institution (that for 1864) contains, 
among others, the following papers, of peculiar in- 
terest to historical students : on The Crania Helvetica, 
by F. Troyon, of Lausanne, Switzerland ; Artificial 
Shell-Deposits in New Jersey, by Prof. Chas. Rau; 
on The Intermizture of Races, by Prof. Geo. Gibbes; 
a continuation of Prof. Rau’s translation of An Ac- 
count of the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the California 
Peninsula, as given by Jacob Baegert, a German 
Jesuit Missionary, who lived there seventeen years 
during the second half of the last century ; and on 
The First Steps in the Study of High Antiquity in 
Europe, by A. Morlot. 


Mr. W. Exttior Woopwarp, of Roxbury, Mass., 
has in press a translation, by Dr. Franky B. Hovan, 
of the Chevalier Pouchet’s “* Memoires sur la derniere 


| Guerre de l’ Amerique Septentrionale, entre la France et 


V Angleterre,” a work of much fidelity and value, in 
the opinion of those who have written upon the special 
period to which it relates (1755-60), yet scarcely 
known in our public libraries or in private collec- 
tions. It will be issued from Munsell’s press, in two 
volumes, with numerous maps and other illustrations, 
and the edition limited to 200 copies in octavo and 
fifty in quarto. The first volume, we understand, is 
nearly completed. 


Ws are glad to learn that Mr. J. AtexanpEr Pat- 
TEN, @ prolific and well-known writer for the press, 
is about to collect and publish, in book form, the 


.| series of Biographical Sketches of American Clergy- 


men, which have, for several years past, formed 4 
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noticeable feature in the New York Sunday Times. 
These sketches are not only accurate as to facts, and 
just as criticisms, but are, to our own knowledge, in 
many instances, wonderful word-photographs of the 
mental as well as physical characteristics of their 
respective subjects. In their collected form, they 
will each be accompanied with a characteristic sermon 
or discourse, thus forming a most life-like represen- 
tation of the American pulpit of the present day. 


Mr. E. G. Squizr is about to give the results of his 
recent Peruvian travels and studies in a magnificent 
work, to be published in five parts, at $10 per part. 
It will, of course, abound in illustrations, and cannot 
fail of being the most extensive as well as the most 
interesting addition which modern research has made 
to our knowledge of Peru. 


Numismatic Potes. 


Coin Sates.—Several interesting sales have taken | 
place in New York, within a few months ; the first of | 


which, in point of time and importance, comprised 
the valuable collection of the late Dr. Francts 8. 
Epwarps. The collection was very extensive, and 


contained many most desirable things both in the | 


American and foreign departments. When judged 
by the standard of former sales the prices realized 
were very moderate. The catalogue was prepared 
by Mr. Edward Cogan, under whose directions the 
sale took place at Messrs. Bangs, Merwin & Co.’s, 
Oct. 16th, and four succeeding days. This was fol- 
lowed by a small sale at the same place on the 24th 
and 25th of October, the coins being the collection of 
Mr. Dawtry, of Fall River, Mass., catalogued by 
Mr. Henry Cook, of Boston. 

On the 19th of December, and three following days, 
Mr. W. E. Woopwarp’s seventh regular semi-annual 
sale took place at the Book Trade-Sales Rooms of 
J. E. Cooley, 498 Broadway. This collection was 
not at all up to the standard of former sales of the 
series, as may be judged from the fact that it netted 
only $4,251, while Mr. W.’s three preceding sales 
amounted, in the aggregate, to nearly $36,000. A 
few prices are quoted, as follows: 1794 Dollar, the 
finest ever offered at auction, $152.50. 





1804 Dime, 


$12.00. Half Dimes, from 1794 to 1805, fifteen in 
number, averaged $4.00 each. The Cents and Half 
Cents were sold at fair prices; of the former, one of 
1796 for $21.50. The Presidential and Political Med- 
als were not attractive, and brought but little. Sev- 
eral medals struck in Holland, relating to American 
Independence, realized good prices. In the Colonial 
series, a fine collection of New England and Pine Tree 
money was sold at various prices from $1 to $19 
each; two “Fugios” $40 each; two varieties of 
the Kentucky Token, $70 and $50. In the Washing- 


| ton series, two varieties of the Half Dollars $80 and 


$70 respectively. The“ Fame” Medal, $44. The 
Funeral Medal in gold $39 ; while the “* Non Vi Vir- 
tuti Vici,” known to collectors as the “New York 
Washington” piece, brought $94. Pattern pieces 
were sold at about the usual prices, with the excep- 
tion of those struck in the present reign at the mint, 
which have largely fallen off in value, owing to pe- 
culiar management in their manufactures and sale. 
Collectors cannot avoid inquiring how it happens, 
that in Europe pattern pieces, which are made at 
Government expense, can be procured by collectors 


| at reasonable prices; whereas here they can only 


be procured by “‘ making interest” with some of the 
official underlings of the U. S. Mint? 

The last sale, that of the collection of Rosgrr B. 
Cuampers, Esq., of Providence, R. I., took place at 
the same Rooms as the preceding. Although the 
collection contained many things both fine and inter- 
esting, the sale failed to attract the attention which it 
deserved, and the prices showed, particularly for the 
finest pieces, a decided falling off. 

Mr. Woopwarp announces his eighth semi-annual 


| sale for the latter part of April, to take place at 


the Trade Sales-Rooms, now under the management 
of the new firm of Leavitt, Strebeigh & Co. 

The catalogue comprises the whole of the fine col- 
lection of Francis 8. Horrman, Esq., of New York ; 
which, though less known than many others, is re- 
markably fine and rich, especially in medals. With 
the exception of a few pieces purchased expressly for 
the sale, with the view of making certain series more 
complete, the condition of the pieces is unsurpassed. 
The catalogue is now nearly ready, and when issued, 
may be obtained by collectors only by addressing Mr. 
Woodward, at Roxbury, Mass. 
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The American Numismatic and Antiquarian Society, 
of Philadelphia, have issued a circular to the National 
banks in every part of the country, soliciting from 
them specimens of each denomination of notes issued 
by them prior to becoming National banks, and 
which have been retired from circulation, for preser- 
vation in the cabinet of the Society. 


Satz or Rare Corns.—A collection of 841 different 
coins was sold at auction on Thursday, Feb. 15th, in 
Boston. The first sold was an American coin dated 
1798 ; beneath the bust were three small leaves, the 
date and “Liberty ;" on the other side, wreath con- 
taining buds and berries, “‘ United States of America,”’ 
in small letters, and “One Cent” in large letters. It 
was somewhat worn, but the features of the bust are 
entirely untouched. It sold for$3 25. Four coins of 
the same date, but of different designs, and very rare, 
sold as follows: $3 62, $1 75, $2 87, $168. Three 
rare coins dated 1791 sold as follows: $105, $100, 
$100. The prices of the remaining coins ranged from 
$100 to twelve cents. : 


Miscellany. 


An Anorznt CerREMONY IN EnGuanp—Tue “ Pyx” 
—Tsiat or THE British Corvace. 


There has just been performed at the Royal Mint 
in London, “the ceremony of the Pyx,” a custom 
which, says the London Times, may be literally said 
to date from time immemorial, for none can trace 
with certainty the period when it was first established. 
Now it takes place only at intervals of five, six or 
seven years. The last ‘‘ ceremony ” was in 1861, and 
before that there had been none since 1854, and it is 
probable there will not be another for eight or ten 
years to come. This ceremony, which seems to have 
been observed by the Lord Chancellor and other high 
officers of State, with all the formalities due to its ex- 
treme antiquity, is simply a trial of the coinage of the 
realm to ascertain if it is pure and standard gold and 
sil of nothing less than fair weight, and with noth. 
ing more than the proper qualities of alloy. The first 
statutory mention of the custom is made in an act 
passed in the first year of the reign of Edward III., 
which directs that the ceremony of the Pyx—that is, 
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the assay of the specimen coins deposited in the pyx 
or box—shall be made before the proper officers 
of the crown four times every year. Even this 
statute, however, says, in its quaint old Norman 
French, that the examination shall be made “ accord. 
ing to ancient custom,” a statement which sufficiently 
shows that even at that period it was long established, 

From this it has been traced back to the reign of 
Henry II., though even then nothing was found to 
show that it had not existed before that. 

The “ Pyx” used on this particular occasion js 
thus described : 

The pyx or box latterly used by the mint is a much 
larger one than formerly, and this again accounts for 
the long intervals between which the examination of 
its contents is made, for until the Master of the Mint 
notifies to the Privy Council that it is full no ceremo- 
ny can be held. The box is a plain iron safe, divided 
into three compartments—two for silver coinage and 
one for gold. It is secured by three intricate locks, 
each opened by different keys, which are intrusted to 
distinct officials at the heads of the chief branches of 
the Mint. Inthe upper lids are carefully-protected 
apertures, which allow the money to be put in, but 
by no means permit of its extraction. 
filled is this: 
and its subsequent coinage, is called a “journey,” a 


The way it is 
Each milling of either gold or silver, 


mere corruption of the old French term a journee, or 
day’s work. <A journee, or day’s work, was in old 
times supposed to mean the melting of fifteen pounds 
of gold or sixty pounds of silver. Now, however, 
these terms are merely arbitrary as to the quantity 
coined, and vary from as low as fifty sovereigns up to 
three hundred, while in silver the variation is even 
greater, though the amount of mintage is, of course, 
From each and all of these 


journeys, no matter how small or large, specimen 


infinitely less valuable. 


coins of each denomination that has been made from 
it, are deposited in the pyx, marked with the date 
and number of the pyx or crucible from which they 
were smelted. Since the 3lst of December, 1861, till 
the 8lst of December, 1865, this process of deposit- 
ing has been going steadily on from day to day, till 
the pyx became full, and when brought up yesterday 
for examination, it had representative specimens of 8 
coinage of £34,927,008 8s. 014d. in gold, and £1,556, 
100 11s. Od. in silver. 





. 
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The process of the official assay is as follows: The 
whole mass of gold and silver coin in the pyx is rolled 
under enormous pressure into two distinct masses of 
ingots, the metal of each being completely mingled 
and welded together. A piece is then cut off from 
the end of each ingot, and passed between rollers un- 
til it is made into a long and narrow plate about the 
thickness of asbilling. A number of small pieces are 
then cut off each plate, and all are weighed with the 
greatest accuracy, and placed upon a piece of paper, 
which is numbered, and the weight of the stand- 
ard metal is written upon it. 
then placed in a small bottle fixed in hot sand baths, 


Each piece of metal is 


and filled with sufficient acid to extract and dissolve 
the alloy. When nothing but the fine gold or silver 
remains, each piece is taken out of its bottle, again 
carefully weighed, when the weight of the fine metal 
is again written down on the paper bearing its num- 
ber. The proportion of gold or silver and of alloy 
can thus be calculated and accurately determined in 
a number of cases, and from these a just result is ob- 
tained of the proportion of fine metal and of alloy in 
the whole of the money in the pyx, and consequently 
in the amount of the whole coinage which they rep- 
resent. The same process is applied to the trial pieces 
of standard gold and silver delivered to the jury for 
this purpose, and the same results of the proportions 
of fine metal and of alloy ought to be obtained, in 
order to prove the complete avcuracy of the assay, 
and to insure a satisfactory verdict of the requisite 
fineness of the gold and silver coinage. 

In the assay a very small variation in the standard 
is allowed in the mint indenture, and this is called 


“the master’s remedy.” It is, of course, impossible 


to insure actual chemical accuracy ina coinage so 
enormous as that of Great Britain, and the mint in- 
denture therefore allows by “the master’s remedy ” a 


minute variation, which, however, must never rise 
above or sink below an almost nominal deviation. It 
is satisfactory to say that this variation has never 
been exceeded, so far as the records extend, since the 
date of the first mint indenture in 1290. 

In England the standard gold, as it is termed, con- 
sists of twenty-two parts of fine gold with two parts 
of alloy in the pound—troy weight. The alloy of 
gold now used is copper; formerly it was silver 
Silver is weighed by the pound standard; and a pound 





of silver contains 11 oz. 2 dwts. of fine silver, with 
18 dwts. of mixed alloy to harden the metal. Accord- 
ing to these standards, 46.29-40th sovereigns go the 
pound weight troy, and exactly 66s. to the pound 
weight troy of silver. The Mint returns, which are 
always investigated during the ceremony of the pyx, 
show that the gold coinage is, with rather rare excep- 
tions, almost entirely limited to sovereigns, the num- 
Of silver 
the coinage seems almost entirely limited to florins, 


ber of half-sovereigns struck being small. 
shillings, sixpences, and threepenny pieces. Four- 
penny pieces seem to have died out, except for the 
exceptional purposes of Maundy money. Of half- 
crowns or shilling pieces, not a single one has been 
struck apparently since 1861. The Pyx jury will 
not, as we have said, conclude their assay and deliver 
their verdict till to-morrow. Inthe mean time the own 
ers of large sums in gold and silver need be under no 
anxiety, though the verdict of the jury as to the 
standard value of their accumulation in specie is still 
in suspense. 


Tue O_pest Man in tue Worto.-—Joseph Crele, 
who was probably the oldest man in the world, died, 
after a brief illness, at the residence of his grand-daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Brisbois/in Caledonia, Wisconsin, on the 27th 
of January last, at the age of one hundred and forty- 
one years. Twice three score and ten years may be * 
called a ripe old age. He attained an age greater by 
twenty years than that enjoyed by the next oldest 
man of modern times, Jean Claude Jacob, a member 
of the French National Assembly, who was called the 
‘Dean of the human species,” and who died at the age 
of one hundred and twenty-one. This man bore arms 
at Braddock’s defeat, was an old man when Jackson 
defeated Pakenham at New Orleans, venerable when 
Taylor whipped Santa Anna at Buena Vista, and yet 
was not too old to rejoice when Lee surrendered to 
Grant. 

Joseph Crele was born of French parents, in what 
is now Detroit, but which was then only an Indian 
trading station, in 1725. The record of his baptism 
in the Catholic church in that city establishes this 
fact beyond adoubt. He was a resident of Wisconsin 
for about a century, and was the “oldest citizen” in 
that State beyond any dispute. Whenever the oldest 
citizen was alluded to every Wisconsonian declared 
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Joseph Crele was the man meant. He was first 
married in New Orleans in 1755, after having grown 
to be a bachelor of thirty. A few years after his 
marriage he settled at Prairie du Chien, while Wis- 
consin was yet a province of France. Before the 
Revolutionary war, he was employed to carry letters 
between Prairie du Chien and Green Bay. A few 
years ago he was called as a witness in the Circuit 
Court of Wisconsin, in a case involving the title to 
certain real estate at Prairie du Chien, to give testi- 
mony in relation to events that transpired eighty 
years before, and many years before the litigants 
were dreamt of. 

For some years past he had resided at Caledonia 
with a daughter by his third wife. This child was a 
little over seventy years of age a couple of years ago, 
but we do not know whether she survives her father 
Up 
to 1864 Mr. Crele was as hale and hearty as most men 
of seventy. 


or not. He was sixty-nine when she was born. 


He could walk several miles without | 
fatigue, and was frequently in the habit of chopping 
wood for family use. He went to all elections, and, 
from the time he first voted for Washington, he had 
always voted the straight-out Union ticket. He had 
no bad habits, except that he was an inveterate 
smoker ; but that is not considered among the small 
vices in the land of Grant and Sherman. In person 
he was ratherabove the medium height, spare in flesh, 
but showing evidences of having been in his prime— 
a century or so before—a man of sinewy strength. 
Of late yearsa haunting sense of loneliness over- 
whelmed and seemed to sadden him. The only weak- 
ness of mind which he ever betrayed was in the last 
year or two of his existence, when he frequently re- 
marked, with a startling air of sadness, that he feared 
that perhaps “Death had forgotten him ;” but he | 
would always add, with more cheerfulness, that he 
felt sure ‘‘ God had not.” 


Frenca County Recorps.—From the Paris corre- 
spondence in the last number of the excellent ‘‘ Pub- 
lishers’ Circular,” issued by G. W. Childs, of Phila- 
delphia, we extract the following passages : 

“The Minister of the Interior has addressed to the 
French Emperor a most interesting report or sum- 
mary inventury of the county archives prior to 1790. | 
The French Government, in 1860, engaged the coun- 
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ty authorities to publish a sort of index to those val 
uable documents hidden under many an inch of dus 


of their archives, This invitation was an order, anj 
it was accepted with alacrity. Thirty-five folio yol. 
umes have already appeared, and thirty-five othe 
volumes are in proof-readers’ hands. No less than 
4,808,239 documents have been indexed. The inyi. 
tation was not made to counties alone; cities anj 
charitable foundations have likewise dusted their an. 
cient documents and exhibited them in the broad 
day-light of the printing press. The first volume, 
printed by Lyons, contains a valuable political corre. 
spondence between the sovereigns of France, Spain 
and Savoy, and the leaders of the Leagues, the agents 
of the Catholic King and of the Pope. 

The volume printed by Hotel Dieu, Paris, contains, 
among other things, the topography of old Paris, 
street by street, and house by house. The invento- 
ries reveal a great many very important papers con- 
nected with the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and the famous lettres de cachet. They abound, too, 
in curious particulars about persons. For instance, 
they show Georges Cuvier, clerk of the Parish of 
Bec-en-Cauchois; all the proceedings are written in 
his hand, while Pierre Corneille was church-warden 
at Rouen, and secretary of the board. The journal 
of the vestry’s proceedings is not only in his hand- 
writing, but it is full of his personal reflections upon 
the measures adopted by his colleagues. It is great- 
ly to be regretted that your public libraries do not 
take better care to provide themselves with such 
There are a hundred 
such works, which are entirely of reference, to be 
found on this side of the Atlantic, and which may 
now be purchased cheaply. They are to be found in 
The system which 
prevails among them of the purchase of books is 
deplorable.” 


publications as they appear. 


no public library in America. 


This hint should not be thrown away upon those 
who manage our great reference libraries. 


Died at Philadelphia, Feb. 10, 1866, Colonel Ga 


| briel De Korponay, in the 46th year of his age. 


Col. De Korponay was colonel of a Pennsylvania 
Regiment during the war, and was formerly celebrated 
as a teacher of dancing ; he was the first to introdut 
the Polka in this country. 





